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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE OCCULT SCIENCES. 


Philosophy of Magic, Prodigies, aud apparent 
a a? the French of Eusébe Salverte. 


th Notes illustrative, , and critical. 
y A. Todd Thomson, M.D., F.L.S., &c. 2 vols. 
$vo. Bentley. 
“We have — en ty Rate wa re- 
to ancient history that. ur of which an 
seearent mixture of puerile fables robbed it ; and 
to demonstrate that the apparent miracles aud the 
magical operations of the ancients were the result 
of real scientific ge, Pig or less pring 
which the asa any for the most part, 
secretly transmitted from one period to another ; 
at the same time, with the greatest care, conceal- 
ing that knowledge from all other men. Two prin- 
iples have £ ted our conclusions.— Firstly : 
'e consider it absurd to wonder at, or to refuse 
to believe, what appears supernatural when it can 
be naturally explained. Secondly: We regard it 
reasonable to admit thet the physical knowledge 
proper for the working of rent miracles was 
possessed by some men, at time and in the 
country where historical tradition has placed the 
miracles. There must, we maintain, be a plausible 
motive for denying what has often been attested 
hy many authors, and repeated at divers timies : 
‘that motive no longer exists, and the apparent 
-® iniracle Te-enters the clays  etosions fac. when 
a ion, deduced fros nature of shings 
“has db the ‘sy ; e 
se regarded as chimerical. But, again, 
Aiow is it that conceptions of such high interests 
Waive never descended to us? Histories have been 
Tost over all the ig A pees with Sreaties 
parts of past times, much knowledge 
, Prery kiod, the possession of which by the ancients 
t4nnot be disputed. To the general ¢auses of de- 
“thriction which have occasioned these immense 
‘gaps in the domain of humag intelligence, are 
] two in particular, thespower of which we 
_ Rave described ; the one is tee mystery with which 
eh and political i endeavoured to 
“svelope free ideas ; the @ther is the want of a sys- 
tic ¢onnexion, alone could have es- 
accurate 


to the same course in reference to Christian doc- 
trines, he has (differing from him) abstained from 
editing those portions of his “ Philosophy.” On 
another point he observes : 

“‘A considerable portion of these volumes is 
occupied in tracing many of the extraordinary ap- 
parent miracles of antiquity to mechanical and 
scientific sources; but the knowledge of the eru- 
dite author is not very profound on this part of 
his subject; and here I trust my notes. shall be 
found to illustrate his remarks, as well as to clear 
up many obscure passages; to explain processes 
which seem to have been little known to him; and 
to correct errors into which he has been Jed from 
being only superficially acquainted with the sub- 
ject. I have also added many brief biographical 
notices of the principal individuals mentioned in 
the text, chiefly for the sake of the general English 
reader, whose moderate acquaintance with classical 
antiquity may require such an aid.’’ 

It may be remarked, that M. Salverte attributes 
am immense degree of knowledge and science to 
the ancients, in order to account for their per- 
formances of miracles; their application of prodi- 
gies; their secret uses of physical, mechanical, 
and chemical agencies; their acquaintance with 
the arcana of acoustics, optics, hydrostatics, drugs 
and poisons, meteorology, and their power. in 
work ng on the senses of animals; and, in short, 
turning every phenomenen of mature to promote 
thest.ov ends, and inveating freuds and delusions 
for similar purposes, relying on the ignorance and 
‘credulity of mankind. Im reasoning on these mat- 
ters, he says, for instance: 

“ With avhat disdain, what ridicule, should we 
treat an ancient author ifhe told us that a woman 
had a breast on her left thigh, with which she nou- 
rished her own and several other children; yet 
this phenomenon has been vouched for by the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris. The known correct- 
ness of the philosopher who examined it, and the 
value of the testimonials upon which he rested his 
veracity, would have been sufficient to have placed 
the matter beyond adoubt. There is still one cause 
which diminishes and destroys much of the impro- 
bability of marvellous events : it is the facility 
which one finds in stripping these events of every 
thing monstrous, sueh as at first provoked a chal- 
lenge. In order to effect this, it is always neces- 
sary to allow for that spirit of exaggeration peculiar 
to the human mind. It is ignorance which pre- 
pares credulity to receive prodigies and apparent 
miracles; curiosity excites; pride interests; the 
love of the marvellous misleads; anticipation car- 
ries us on; fear subdues; and enthusiasm intoxi- 
of events, the connexion of which we do not per- 
ceive, and which also permits us to attribute effe 
‘to erroneous causes, seconding all these agents 
etror, sports with human credulity.” 


we are told: 
“ A rock which is first descried upon the side, 
Mount Sipylus was regarded by the ‘ancients 
the unfortunate Niobe transformed into stone 
the anger or the pity of the gods. 
notices this metamorphosis, at once admittin 
‘explaining it. ‘ Far off,’ he exclaims, ‘is see 
figure of a woman stifled by sobs and me! 
tears; but on i 
a mass of rock 


s 





blance to a woman; bat when seen 


cates us; whilst chance, that is to say, a succession | 


Of natural appearances, among fifty examples,|_ 


distance, it has the appearance of a female figure, 
with the head bent down, as if shedding tears.’ 
Endemic diseases have, in figurative language, been 
termed the arrows of Apoilo and Diana, because 
their origin was referred to the influence of the sun 
and the moon upon the atmosphere ; or more pro- 
perly to those sudden changes from heat to céld, 
and dryness to dampness, attendant upon the suc- 
cession of day and night in a mountainous and 
wooded country. There is nothing more probable 
than that one of these diseases, peculiar to the 
re ger oges of Mount Sipylus, should have car- 
ried off the children of a chief before the eyes of 
their distracted mother. Superstitious man, ever 
imagining that he sees in misfortune the existence 
of crime, believed that Niobe, too proud of the 
prosperity of her numerous family, was justly pu- 
nished for having dared to ¢empare her happiness 
to that of the divinities, whose resentment she ex- 
perienced : and in the remembrance of this unfor- 
tunate mother, as well as observing that the rock 
resembles a female figure in téars, credulity beholds 
in it the portrait of Niobe. And all this may, with 
as much probability, have been a real history, ‘as 
an allegory intended to shew, by a picture of the 
instability of human ptosperity, the folly of pre- 
sumption. In either esse, the priests of Apollo 
and Diana Seconded, if they did not create, the 
established. belief; an¢ 4eiighted to shew upon 
Mount Sipylus. im, sable monument of the 
vengeatice of the gods.” 

Upon this De-'T, notes.a similar case in our own 
island: 

*@n the Calton Hill, at Edinburgh, is a tower 
erected to the memary of Lord Nelson. The rock 
on which it stands displays nothing uncommon 
when viewed near, opat its base; but at a distance, 
in some itions, represents a very accurate 
profile of the head of the hero.” 

And we may farther state, that one of the old 
Castle walls at Hastings, viewed from the opposite 
bill, was an admirable gigantic profile head ‘of 
George the Third. ’ 

Upon the important subject of oracles M. Sal- 
verte remarks : 

“ It is not correct to assume that, in the deliver- 
i oracles, all was intentional i € and 

eceit. Those who uttered them were often under 
influence of real delirium. M. de Tiedmann 


ing amidst the din of the 


: course of the river, would, in such a position, 
‘soon become vertiginous. Something similar may 
be scen in the cataleptic state into ‘whiclr the mag- 

isers throw their gubjects who are weak in or- 
and still-more feeble in mind, by dis- 





roaching, nothing is visible buv/jalso fi 
Biicceed been thin cape? “y | a 
have seen this Niobe,’ says Pausanias; ‘ it ita) 
‘heraggy rock which, when viewed mear, : 
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(Gryllus domesticus) that he should find in his habi- 
tation; as those insects which the crickets kill 
would tear his clothes and his linen to pieces. 
When about to build a house, he was directed to 
observe what species of ant:showed itself first at 
the appointed place. The appearance of the great 
fawn-coloured ant, or the black ant, was regarded 
as pointing out the spot as a favourable site; but 
should the small red ant appear, another spot was 
to be selected. This precaution was proper, as this 
_ little insect makes the greatest havoc in the provi- 
sions and stores of man, while the two former 
species, by preying upon the latter, necessarily put 
an end to its ravages. In the same manner, the 
cricket devours other insects, and it is especially 
destructive of ants; a fact which ‘has entitled it to 
consideration, and in many countries rendered it a 
sacred insect. There is no difficulty in predicting 
to the man who destroys them that he will suffer 
from the ravages of those insects of which it is the 
natural enemy. From infancy Nevius announced 
his future talent for the profession ofan augur. In 
order to obtain a fine bunch of grapes as an offer- 
ing to the gods, -he consulted the birds with as much 
success as sagacity : he knew that by frequenting the 
spot where the grapes were ripe and abundant, 
. their preference should lead him to the object of 
his search. A similar proof of juvenile sagacity 
was exhibited in our times. Gassendi, directing 
the attention of his school-fellows to the sky, as 
they stood under-a tree, proved to them that the 
clouds, driven: rapidly by the wind, moved over 
their heads, and not the moon, although she ap- 
peared the moving object. In the days of oracles 
we should have beheld in him an embryo prophet. 
The Thaumaturgist has always proposed to himself 
one great end; and in order to attain it he has 
not scrupled to mgke use of all means indifferently, 
whether charlatanism, itricks, allegories,. natural 
henomena, observations, reasotting, or true science. 
tof all the means employed,'pérhaps the most 
- powerful, at least that which-ingreased the efficacy 
of all the rest, was the inviolable secrecy which, by 
general consent, concealed his operations. To en- 
velope events in the veil of mystery, said the sages 
themselves, serves to raise veneration for those di- 
vinities whose nature eludes the-senses of man.” 
Respecting. chemical deceptions, the following 
may afford an idea of the author: 
“The agency of heat in the expansion of oil, or 
any other liquid, belongs to another science than 
hydrostatics; thus we are naturally led to examine 
what was the extent, or rather how much we can 
trace, of those pretended miracles for which the 
ancients were indebted to a practical knowledge of 
chemistry. Passing to more elevated ideas, we 
may recal the example. of Aclepiodotus, who che- 
mically reproduced the deleterious exhalations of 
a sacred grotto, which proves that a science so pro- 
lific of apparent miracles was not unknown in the 
temples. Other facts tend*to confirm this opinion. 
Marcos, the leader of one of those sects which, in 
the earlier ages of the. Church, endeavoured to 
amalgamate with Christian doctrines particular 
dogmas and rites of initiation, filled three cups of 
transparent glass with colourless wine; during his 
prayer the fluid: im one of these cups became 
blood-red, in another purple, and in the third of 
an azure blue. Ata later period, a well might be 
seen in an Egyptian church, the waters of which, 
whenever they were placed in a lamp, became of 
a sanguine colour. In addition to these seeming 
miracles, probably borrowed from the mysteries of 
some ancient temple, let us add one of later times. 
At the court of the Duke of Brunswick, Professor 
Beyruss promised that during dinner his coat 
should become red; and, to the amazement of the 
prince and his other guests, it actually became of 
that colour. M. Vogel, who relates the fact, does 
“Not reveal the secret made use of by Beyruss; but 
he observes, that by pouring limewater on the juice 
rth gop am b colourless liquid is obtained ; 
d that a piece of cloth steeped in this liquid and 
‘quickly dried becomes red in a few hours, simply 





by contact with the air; and further, that the 
effect is accelerated in an apartment where cham- 


pagne and other wines are being plentifully poured. 


out.* It has been proved by recent experiments, 


that wool dyed by orchil of a violet colour, or 


stained blue by the acidulated sulphate of indigo, 
in a bath of hydro-sulphuric acid, becomes colour- 
less, yet resumes the blue or the violet colour on 
exposure to the free air. Either explanation ap- 
plies to the modern fact, and indicates the possi- 
bility of reviving ancient prodigies: it also dis- 
covers the manner in which, amidst flaming torches 
and smoking incense, in the sanctuaries of Poly- 
theism, the veil concealing the sacred things may 
have been seen to change from white to a deep 
blood-red hue, and which spectacle was considered 
as the presage of frightful disasters. Blood boiling 
on the altars, or upon the marbles, or in the vases 
of the temple, was also indicative of peril and ca- 
lamity. In Provence, in the sixteenth century, 
when a consecrated phial, filled with the blood of 
St. Magdalene, in a solid state, was placed near her 
pretended head, the blood became liquid, and sud- 
denly boiled. The same phenomenon was exhi- 
bited in the cathedral of Avellino, with the blood 
of St. Lawrence; and also at Bisseglia, with that 
of St. Pantaleon, and of two other martyrs. In 
the present day, at an annual public ceremony at 
Naples, some of the blood of St. Januarius, col- 
lected and dried centuries ago, becomes sponta- 
neously liquefied, and rises in a boiling state to the 
top of the phial that incloses it. These phenomena 
may be produced by reddening sulphuric ether 
with orcanette (onosma, Linn.), and mixing the 
tincture with spermaceti. This preparation, at 
ten degrees above the freezing point (centigrade), 
remains condensed, but melts and boils at twenty. 
To raise it to this temperature, it is only necessary 
to hold the phial which contains it in the hand for 
some time. If a little simple jugglery be com- 
bined with this philosophical .experiment, the 
apparent miracle is complete. At, Naplés, the 
pretended relics of St. John the Baptist annually 
shed blood; and blood trickles from thé withered 
bones of St. Thomas Aquinas, thus proving the 
authenticity of the relics, held in veneration by 
the monks of Fossa Nuova; and the bones of St. 
Nicholas of Tolentius, exposed on the altar for the 
adoration of the faithful, soon fills with blood a 
large silver basin placed below it by the foresight 
of the priests. From this solution it seems to fol- 
low, that the Thaumaturgists were acquainted with 
alcoholic liquors, and with the art of distilling ne- 
cessary to obtain them; and thus it was easy for 
them to produce the spectacle of burning liquids, 
with which they astonished the multitude.” 

With these most imperfect illustrations we must, 
however, take our leave of M. Salverte and his 
able annotator; and do so with a note of the lat- 
ter on ventrilcquism, such as the Witch of Endor 
and others are presumed to have employed in their 
pseudo-supernatural practices. 

“ Ventriloquism is the power of imitating voices, 
sounds, or noises, as if they were perfectly extra- 


neous and not originating in the utterer, but in 


some other person, and in places at various dis- 
tances, and even in several directions. A skilful 
ventriloquist produces these effects without any 
apparent movement of his jaws, lips, or features. 
Various opinions have been advanced by physiolo- 
gists with regard to the manner of producing such 
an effect. The most commonly received opinion 
refers it to the power of articulation during inspi- 
ration. M. Majendie regards it as a mere modi- 
fication of the ordinary voice, so as to imitate the 
sounds which the voice suffers from distance: and 





* “Tn this case the lime, which in its pure or alkaline 
state unites with the acid of the juice of the beet-root 
and decolourises it, attracts carbonic acid from the air, 
which converts it into earbonate of lime ; so that the aci 


of the beet being again set free, aided by any excess of 


the carbonic acid, acts upon the colouring matter, and 
restores the colour. The 
many persons in a 


cated by the rey crowded 
room, and.evolved b: champagne, would greatly fa- 
cilitate this change."—Dr. T. . 


—— of carbonic acid extri- 





| 

latterly Miiller contends that it ‘consists in jp. 
spiring deeply, so as to protrude forward the ab. 
dominal viscera by the descent of the diaphragm 
and then speaking while the expiration is per. 
formed very slowly through a very narrow glottis 
by means of the sides of the chest alone, the dig. 
phragm maintaining its depressed position. Sounds 
may be thus uttered which resemble the voice of g 
person calling from a distance.’ This is a very 
robable explanation, especially as the imagination 
influences the judgment when we direct the ear ty 
the place whence the ventriloquist pretends tha 
the sounds proceed ; a part of the trick which 
is always taken advantage of by the ventriloquists,” 








TRAITS OF THE CONTINENT. 

Prose from the South. By J. Edmund Reade, au. 
thor of “ Italy,” &c. 2 vols. London, Charly 
Ollier. 

TuE Bee is a busy, humming creature; it range 

far and wide, and from flowers of every kind in 

every quarter of the land within its flight (and tha 
flight is more extended than many people think), 
it brings home to its hive the materials for a curj. 
ously constructed, sweet, and pleasant comb. §) 
in this instance has the Poet traversed the Conti. 
nent, and from various sources sucked the juices 
of agreeable literature, and composed them into 
whole ofintellectual symmetry and grateful perfume, 

Lighting, bee-like, here and there, he has gathered 

together the memories of other days and carried 

away the impressions of the present. The scenes 
of inexhaustible nature are beautifully described; 
men known to fame are sketched with few but 

lively touches ; legends are rescued from local im- 

prisonment or oblivion; the arts and letters, artists 

and authors, supply matter for intelligent criticism; 
and the whole is made sensible of the poetic 
bent of the writer’s mind, and displays much 
that is vivid, rich, and-original. This is much to 
say;-but we say it with a warm conviction of its 
truth,and a belief that a very large proportion of 
readers will agree with us in recognising a delight- 
ful quality in these volumes, not unworthy of the 

Yates of Italy, and one so devoted to the Muse 

that all the prevailing utilitarian disregard or apathy 

of the time could never drive him from her arms, 

There is a freshness about them hardly to have been 

expected from the tramped route from Paris through 

Switzerland to and over Italy, whose classic soil 

and ancient monuments have before enforced the 

author into verse. But he has thought for himself; 
and the man who does so is sure to get out of the 
beaten track, however.much it may have been 
trodden. The commonest things come thus to be 
treated in a novel manner; for example, music it 

France and England: 

“When the Parisians shewed no feeling for one 
of the operas of the divine Paesiello, Napoleon 
pettishly observed, that they had no real feeling for 
music; by which, no doubt, he meant to imply that, 
though they might have a correct ear and taste for 
it (which they have), the depth and profundity of 
harmony was never fathomed by French hearts; 
and never was a truer word spoken by that man of 
oracles, whose every word was an axiom. In out 
later days, indeed, one or two composers have been 
born to them who have emancipated themselves in 
a great degree from their artificial mannerism, the 
scientific leading-strings to which they were bound, 
The names of Auber, Herold, and of several others, 
demand our respect and admiration. Music among 
the French is strictly an art, and must excite them 
by its energy or its scientific complications : = 
usitisa positive feeling ; the only point an Englist F 
man insists on in music is expression. Music is 
with both of us, in its infancy; the French have 
far advanced in the scientific road, we, until very 
recently, having no national opera; yet We, a 
end, have a better chance of reaching the heig ts 
or rather of fathoming the depths, of music, — 
much as feeling, when it does create, will so 10 
nitely excel the colder labours of art; the one 
soar, the other can but creep. The French 
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of music, giving them ages in advauce, will never 
approach the Italian. We certaiuly have a better 
chance of approaching the Germans, and these are 
fair parallels; the nations are analogous in their 
mould of genius and character. Fashionable life 
in London deadens all true feeling fur music. Look 
at the morning concerts; they are crowded, even 


. at the highest prices; applauded to the very echo; 


why? because they are the fashion. It would be 
death to the taste of many a one who, perhaps, ab- 
hors the crash of an orchestra not to have been 
there; for in England no tyrant is half so observ- 
ant, half so despotic or unrelenting as fashion. 
«Go into the country: there you will hear mor- 
ceaus, perhaps of foreign, perhaps of native airs, 
sung how often with what exquisite taste and feel- 
ing !—music in its first stage of simplicity, nothing 
more, no further pretension. This is enough for 
the present—the seeds are laid. No peple in the 
world are so alive to poetry as the English. I 
mean, ‘the fit audience, though few ;’ but to the 
mass, to the of woAAo, poetry has become an obso- 
lete term; not only the publishers dare not risk 
its publishing, but the poets too often risk the ruin- 
ing themselves in labonring at its unproductive 
mines. Who shall say what genius in music may 
not one day rise among us, inspired by the spirit 
of our poetry—by the summer harmonies of our 
landscapes—by the noble spur of emulation—and 
by having a stage open and free for every exertion ? 
{ confess that here I feel strong in prophecy. 
Painting is a more stationary art among us: it 
makes no advances, it has no ennobling aspirations, 
it lays claim to no grand pretensions. The English 
painter has no ambition to exccl in other arts, no 
idea of making his mind a universal one; a temple 
open to receive all forms and shapes of improve- 
ment. He limits his mind to painting only; with 
what improvement in flesh-colouring, an: in the 
higher efforts of the imagination, our annual exhi 
bitions attest, When our painters emulate the 
acquirements of the old masters, becoming also 
philosophers, mechanics, geographers, and poets,’ 


> aswell as discoverers in arts and sciences, then 


let us look for their exaltation; Iet the various 
knowledge of Albert Durer, of Leonardo, of Angelo, 
or of Raffaelle, be remembered by them. The sun 
of painting rises and sets in Italy aloné ; cu!tivated 
elsewhere, it languishes and dies, chiefly, perhaps, 
from want of encouragement, the fiat having gone 
out against all modern aspirants. Hence the fate 
ofour English painters passed into a proverb— 
‘Paint and starve.’ Portrait painters succeed 
everywhere. Vanity opens the strings of the purse 
of dulness where imagination utterly fails, But 
this is only part of the truth, not ail. Money is 
the Englishman’s sole idol—the only possession of 
which he is really proud—of which he should be 
ashamed to boast. In England all, even aristo- 
cracy itself, bows down to wealth. * * 
_“Itis this state of things which has derogated ge- 
nius, until genius has derogated itself, crushing all 
its freer feelings by imitation. Does not the author 
Write to the taste of the day, and not from himself? 
Can he thus ever produce a masterpiece ?—he 
writes for money only. The painter—could he be 
greatin England? Can he devote the years to a 
subject which he should do to attain excellence, 
Instead of hasty hours? Could he afford to do it? 
Does he not starve as it ie? How rarely are his 
Imaginative productions bought—how seldom are 
they ordered, except to cover the walls of dingy 
dining-rooms! Read the wretched histories of 
Barry, Bird, Wilson, &c. They wanted a little— 
a very little—money to keep starvation from the 
door, but starve they mostly did. Look at recent 
literary examples in our immediate day; in the 
case, too, of ‘ popular favourites’—the diseased po- 
verty and consequent death of Hood, the suicide 
of Blanchard.* ontemplate France, who annually, 
and at her own expense, sends her students to 
Italy for a period, to study there the pieces which 





* And now of poor Haydon.—Ed. L. G 





alone create a genius by looking on them. Are | 
we so wretchedly poor that we cannot do this? | 
Look again at our musicians: not a song, not a| 
note will they write without’ their money be first 
guaranteed tothem. It is money which inspires 
them to write just such things as one might expect; 
enough to pay for the hour, too execrable to be re- 
membered. Those ‘who have not a name,’ may 
publish, if they choose; but, or rich or poor, no 
pampered singer will give them a chance, unless 
at a fee of from five to twenty guineas for singing 
one of their airs! Surely ‘ Reform’ is wanted 
here! French music, like their painting, walks 
still on stilts, without possessing even the desire 
of walking naturally. ‘heir singers still quaver 
and gesticulate too much; their operas, sometimes 
of a German, sometimes of an Italian cast, some- 
times wholly French, are always overstrained. 
Their choruses are as harsh and nerve-rending, 
and their drums stand as much oué from that keep- 
ing and reunion which makes, and is, harmony, as 
ever: they still merit, as heretofore, the anathema 
of Rousseau. If this be unjust, I will only turn to 
proof, and ask, if, in the nineteenth century, such 
melodramas (operas, I should have said) as Robert 
le Diable, for example, be profusely applauded, 
what must we say of the purity of their general 
taste, of the character of their style? The very 
endurance of such pieces proves they have none, 
or one so unhealthy that its total decease were 
better.” 

The critique upon the Parisian dramatists and 
novelists is equally just and judicious; but we pass 
on to another sort of specimen—the féte of the 
vine-dressers near Vevay. : 

“ It was (says Mr. Reade) with no common zest 
that I set off on October 7th, at seven o’clock in | 
the morning, to see the féte of the vine-dressers— 
the latest vestige of the festal ceremonies of the 
Greeks and Romans. The very mountains around 
seemed instinct with life; the lake with boats and 
skiffs, anything that would float on water. All 
fastened from _their most retired cottages—from 
the-greatest distances—all were aware of the grand 
day, the once only in eighteen years. What a 
startling space in human life! All were pouring 
into Vevay, which, like a brook swelled by the 
rains, held on that and on the foliowing day little 
short of twenty thousand people. 1 found it, in- 
deed, an exciting spectacle. A large level space 
of ground was enclosed; a scaffolding, capable of 
containing three thousaud persons, was overflow- 
ing,—here was to be the crowning of the prize- 
holders ; while another, opposite, heid twelve hun- 
dred persons. In the space between the two a} 
high platform was erected, above which, and along 
its whole extent, were arches of flowers, in honour 
of the crowned vine-dressers, and reprcsenting, at 
the same time, the productions of the four seasons; 
here was to be held the dancing, after the proces- 
sion; nothing could be more Arcadian than the 
appearance of this charming canopy, not to men- 
tion the happy faces under it. Each of the nine 
divisions of the vine-dressers being arrived in the 
enclosure, a deputation of dancers from each corps, 
headed by the musicians of Bacchus, advanced to- 
ward the directors to accompany them, and to bear 
the flags and the rewards decreed to the twenty- 
eight best vine-cultivators. At this moment the 
scene was most interesting. The directors rose 
from the front of the scaffolding, to a full burst of 
music from an orchestra beneath of one hundred 
and seventy musicians—responded by the shouts 
of multitudes: the enthusiasm arising from such a 
scene may be imagined. Immediately afterwards, 
a deputation of vine-dressers, preceded by music, 
and by a guard of Swiss in their ancient costume, 
advanced, accompanied by two directors, to occupy 
the seats which were decreed them on the scaffold- 
ing; at this moment there arose again a respond- 
ing air from the musicians, chorused by the mul- 
tude. The grand priest of Bacchus, the two priest- 
esses, and twelve Canephores, then mounted the 
scaffolding—all in classical costume; and, while all 











the spectators were seated, his Reverence (as he 
is called) the Chief Director, a fine old man, 
harangued the vine-dr.ssers; after which he placed 
on their heads « crown, decorated them with a 
medal, and restored to them their pruning-knives 
with honour. I regretted that I could not hear the 
address—but nothing could be finer than the moral 
effect; no words could heighten it. Here were 
men crowned, before their fellow-men, for doing 
best their natural occupation; for fattening and 
‘replenishing the earth,’ for rearing best the vine- 
yard! How unstained were their laurel wreaths— 
how much to be envied! how well deserved, by 
rising before the sun—by resting at his set; by 
being, also, good fathers, good husbands, and good 
citizens !—for all this is well ascertained—indeed, 
here it is natural. I repeat, nothing could have a 
deeper moral effect than the scene; and as I saw 
broad, bronzed, honest features lighted up with 
smiles, and fine athletic forms set off by gay cos- 
tumes, I thought I never saw men so happy as 
they. 

“ The sight was beautiful ; for what is happiness 
but moral beauty? I thought of the olden time— 
of ‘ Arcadia and golden joys.’ ‘ Vain fancies,’ said 
I to myself—‘ dreams of things which never were; 
or if they were, are now realised before me.’ I 
observed one of those who were crowned—a hand- 
some young peasant—look archly at some one be- 
hind me, and with an expressive toss of his head; 
I turned round, and, by the extreme likeness, felt 
certain it was his sister; she was turning to her 
mother, and I heard her say, ‘ How happy this will 
make our good grandmother.’ ’Tis thus with these 
mountaineers—in the very crowning of their best 
wishes, they remember the smallest corner of their 
far fire-sides. I ought to add, that the finishing of 
the coronation was marked by a flourish of horns 
and trumpets in honour of their triumph—an ova- 
tion, I should call it; the directors then, with the 
priest and the;priestesses, chanted a long hymn in 
their hgnour, .,,. * ad * 

“At the termination of their chorus, the or- 
chestra played'the air to those exquisitely touch- 
ing wotds, so often sung in England, so truly felt 
here: 

‘Oma patrie! Omon bonheur! 
Toujours chérie, tu rempliras mon coeur!’ 


No eonception can be formed of the enthusiasm of 
this moment—the immense mass of life around had 
only one -heart, one voice, one soul; and as they 
threw up the song exultingly to the bright blue 
sky above them, they seemed, and they fel¢ as in- 


vincible as they were happy! Here are the secrets 
to bind a people to their land—to endear them to 
it: flatter their honest pride in it, and make them 
feel themselves of importance, by shewing them 
that they are ¢hought to be so. These are the soft 
ties which they will remember, should ever tyranny 
make her chains felt by them; these will make 
them’ feel their brotherhood, though every mani- 
festo should fail * * The remainder 
is briefly described: the four chief orchestras struck 
up a lively air; all was activity, all rising, all 
animation. Everywhere, almost instantaneously, 
singing and dancing commenced, as if all Babel 
were let loose: such was ‘ the universal hubbub.’ 
Each troop in turn waltzed and quadrilled and 
danced every figure with their fair partmers—or 
rather, ‘ dusky loves,’ I should have said—on the 
platform to which I have alluded; and this part of 
the scene did amuse me excessively. It is a new 
thing for an Englishman to see the very lowest 
orders of peasantry waltzing with a@ precision and 
a neatness which he does not always see in his 
own country even in the first circles; and then 
the mutual politeness, the bowing and the curtsy- 
ing, and the rough peasantry so gently handing 
them back to their good old crones, ‘as withered 
and as wild in their attire’ as Macbeth’s own 
witches. I stood looking on, infinitely gratified 
and amused, when a signal was given that the great 
dinner was ready in the promenade. I have seen 
grand supper-rooms in England thrown open, but 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





I have rarely attempted to see the supper-table— 
to eat being out of the question, so forward is the 
rush, and the squeeze of men and women to get in 
the first. I wish that such could have seen the 
announcement of dinner here: although eight hun- 
dred covers were laid for, 1 suppose, eight times 
the number of people, although the better part, 
perhaps all of them, had never dined half so well 
before, and, in all likelihood, never would again 
{remembering the length of time intervening), yet 
no vague curiosity, no eager gluttony were mani- 
fested: those who happened to be first quietly took 
their seats—being chiefly women, the men attend- 
ing behind them—while those who were further 
removed stood by as gaily and as fully employed 
among their friends as if no dinner were going on 
before them. Such are the effects of uncorrupted 
civilisation, and of easily-satisfied nature on men 
and women—here I saw them exemplified before 
me. I noted down the different divisions of the 
vine-dressers, as they promenaded round the en- 
closure. I will add them here, as they deeply in- 
terested me at the time, and were, indeed, the ob- 
served of every eye. The first long division was 
headed by twelve young shepherdesses, dressed in 
white and in the brightest blue; they were covered 
with flowers, and held garlands in their hands ; in 
truth, they were as gay as ‘creatures of the ele- 
ment.’ They sang some couplets, and they sang 
well; their swains replied; they then joined ina 
baliet, and mounted on the platform, attended by 
their shepherds and their sheep. I could not relp 
smiling at their exceedingly pastoral appearaace. 
Florian would have gone mad; he would have had 


around him, covered with tigers’ skins, and bear- 
ing thyrses ; twelve Bacchantes, with tambours and 
with clashing cymbals, followed; and old Silenus, 
mounted on his ass, brought up the rear. Halting 
before the chief scaffolding, Bacchus is borne in 
front, the altar is placed beneath him, and appro- 
priate offerings made. The chief of the fauns gave 
a signal for the dance, and then the priest having 
offered incense, gravely recited his invocation, one 
stanza of which I obtained: 

‘ Dieu des raisins, protecteur de nos vignes! 

Dans ce beau jour écoute nos accens; 

Ecoute, 6 Bacchus! tes enfans, 

Qui chantent tes faveurs insignes.’ 
And truly, when I saw them so correctly personi- 
fied, and when I heard the admiring shouts around, 
not omitting the Bacchantes, who by no means 
spared ¢heir lungs nor our ears, I imagined myself 
on Mcunt Hemus. I[ thought of Dryden’s racy lines, 
the stamp of the great poet in every syllable : 

‘Flushed with a purple grace 
He shews his honest face. 

Now give the hautboys breath—he comes! he comes !’ 
The eighth division was formed of the autumn 
vine-dressers. They bore among them the ark of 
Noah and the arch of the rainbow. - Last, but not 
least, in more quiet interest, came, as the crown- 
ing of the husbandman’s toils, the Village Nup- 
tials—the troop representing Winter. First, came 
the good old baron, and his stiffand starch baroness ; 
then the notary, with the contract; after them, old 
men and their wives, relatives, I suppose, with a 
good kitchen after them (a hint for the necessity of 
this, which is not generally thought of in the first 
romance of the idea); and then the bride and 


sas much of shepherd-dresses and of moutons as he }bridegroom—he, all confidence, and she, neither 


desired. Then came, trooping up, the gardeners 
and gardenesses (I must coin a word for jardiniéres), 
each with their tools of trade, and certainly proving 
‘that two ofa trade can agree; they, too, danced, 
and gave asong. Then came the very shadow of 
ancierit time—the troop of Palés !—an altar-place 


‘was raised in their centre. The altar was lowered, / 


and they placed on it the bask¢ts}, thn the priestess’ 
threw round the incense, and ehanted\a song which’ 
I took care to obtain: { vi 
‘O Palés! ton aimable empire 
: Repand la paix dans nos hameaux.” 
Un de tes regards, ton sourire ‘ 
Bénit nos prés et nos troupeaux. 
Tu fertilises nos campagnes, 
C'est par toi qu’y nait le bonheur ; 
Et jusq’au sommet des montagnes 
Tu scais les voeux de notre cur.’ 
Could any Grecian priestess cr Roman censer- 
bearer have given a more orthodox hymn? I 
honoured the good priestess, and, veritably, I 
blessed her, when, waving her hand, a troop of 
fauns and satyrs (excellently embodied) danced 
and chanted, or rather howled round her. The 
cow feeders came next; then the vine-dressers of 
the spring; and sixthly, the troop of the goddess 
Cercs ; all well illustrated: the procession was the 
same; but, at der signal, a troop of reapers and 
haymakers bounded fourth, and some brandished the 
flail in the dance with fearful precision—I say fear- 
ful, for a false stroke would have laid the thickest 
head open, yea, down tothe verychine! I thought 
of their olden valour and iron neryes, before which 
the fiery Charles and his Burgundian chivalry were 
driven like chaff before the wind; that valour 
which Francis, entrenched up to his ears, with- 
stood only in his camp at Marignan, but dared not 
pursue, while his marshal, grown grey in battles, 
acclared that all he had hitherto seen in the field 
was children’s sport to what he had witnessed on 
that. day—‘ that he had seen a battle of the giants.’ 
Seventhly, came, what I had been expecting, the 
troop cf Bacchus, and this was the most detailed 
and classic of all. Bands of music led on three 
priests conducting a goat, as for sacrifice, his horns 
richly gilded; then came the altar, the grand Hie- 
rophant, and then Bacchus, the jolly god himself, 


fainting nor frightened. Her trousseau follows her 
safely ; the old baron harangues the young couple, 
and the notary leads the starch baroness to a waltz, 
while the baron favours the bride with his hand; 
after which, an old man gives them his blessing, 
and then succeeds the general dinner. 

“T have faithfully described an event which oc- 


ang-for its instabilities, but which is also, in itself, 
one of the most beautiful moral spectacles which 


this world can offer: the children of the mountains |, ; nt custc I § 
Paradiso. , Villani, in his notices of the abbey, 


thankfully rejoicing in the fruits of their own sin 
less amusements! Their walls were the rocks, their 
roof was the sky, the ‘dramatis personz’ were men 
filling the occupation for which man was created, 
and offering their deeds, not words, to the applause 
and imitation of their admiring countrymen.” 
Here-is an ordinary quotation of another kind : 
“‘ Between Lausanne and Berne all is vapid; we 
wish, like Imogen, a horse of wings, to fly at once 
to ‘the proud and patriot field’ of Morat, and truly 
the Swiss have reason to be proud of it. They 
still shew the bullets of the engines of Charles the 
Bold, preserved carefully in one of the towers of 
the town. The conquerors threw the bodies of the 
slain in the ditches of the place; but in the year 
1480 they gathered the bones which the lime had 
not consumed, and piled them up in a small chapel 
close \to the field where they fell. For a long 
period these bones were an object of reverence; 
every day some hand or other slid between the 
wooden bars which confined them, and furtively 
stole from thei: Sometimes they dissolved them 
in water and made soup of them for the sick!—this 
is recorded as a positive fact. Sometimes they 
hung them over their stomachs, instead of putting 
them info them, as amulets. But the chapel, at 
last, fell te ruin ; and when, in 1755, the Canton of 


Berne rebuilt it, they demanded from the great. 


Haller an Appropriate epitaph. 
its admirable simplicity : 
’ ‘Deo. Opt. Max. 
2 Caroli inclyti et Fortissimi 
Burgundie Ducis Exercitus 
Meuratum obsidens, ab Helvetiis 
= hoc sui monumentum 
Reliquit An. Mcecccuxxv1.’ 


I copied it from 


And this, tooy has ceased to be; for when the Bur- | 
esque ; the pine, oak, and elm abound; the dells 


gundians entéred the Cantons under Brune, con- 





-angumted.on a wine-cask, supported (as the con- 
AqubtoPbfAnalia) by four Ethiopians shading him 
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ceiving the trophy to be an insult on their country, 


curs, perhaps, not more than twice in a life, allow. 


“ings with a Tuscan oratorio. 





they burnt the chapel and threw the bones into the 
lake. The Swiss postilions even to this day often 
find reliques thrown on the shore after storm 

weather, and sell them as handles for knives. How 
thoroughly do I detest and despise the Swiss cha. 
racter! I do firmly believe that a Swiss would sel} 
his own soul (if he has one), as he has ever done 
his services, if any one would bid for it high enough, 
Here they barter with you by the hour for a human 
bone, they being now past making broth with. At 
Grutli, they sell you the water of the fountain; jf 
they shew you one step on your way, if they give 
you but a glass of water, you read in their sallow 
faces and covetous eyes, ‘ Point d’argent, point de 
Suisse.’ Even so they hired themselves out during 
the middle ages to the best foreign bidder, and 
willingly fought against each other; and so the 
chivalrous Burgundian, Charles, despised them, 
Brave they have ever been ; their mountain air, by 
hardening their bodies, makes them so; moral, also, 
they are, for they are tvo poor to have leisure to 
be vicious, and have too much natural apathy to 
feel the blandishments of vice; honest, or even 
charitable, they are not, fur these virtues spring 
from a warmth and generosity of heart to which 
the iron-nerved Swiss is a stranger.” 

For another sample, we select a piece of olden 
lore: 

“A volume might be written, revealing much 
that has been untold, of the secret histories which 
have passed in the palaces of Florence, the very 
ceilings of which could reveal strange tales. The 
manners, habits, and superstitions of an era gone 
by must always possess interest. I have, there- 
fore, translated two Florentine legends, preserving 
the old chroniclers’ simplicity of style. 

“© ABBEY OF THE BLESSED MONKS. 

“¢ This abbey was founded, not by the Count 
Ugo Marchalchi Brandenburgh, as Villani has 
stated, but by his mother, the Countess Willa, who 
maintained.and enriched it. The monks, in gra- 
titade for so;many benefits, celebrated, on the day 
of St, Thomas, the anniversary of Count Ugo's 
death, and renewed their praises and thanksgiv- 
Dante has alluded 
to this Ancient custom in his sixteenth canto of 


gives a remarkable instance of that superstition to 
which the noblest minds were subjected during the 
dark ages: It pleased God, in a chase which took 
place in the country rourid Buonsolazzo, that Count 
Ugo, who was of the party, shonld lose his way. 
Separated from his friends, and the night falling, 
he wandered about in hope @f again emerging in 
the light of day. He suddenly found himself close 
to a fabric for forging iron, of whose existence he 
was ignorant, though in his immediate neighbour- 
hood. The fires blazed redly up to tlie roof, throw- 
ing a wild light upon the woods ;_ within the foundry 
a multitude of biack and misshapen men rushed 
about with shrieks, tormenting themselves with 
fire and hammers. The count, though daunted at 
their horrible appearance, gathered courage to de- 
mand who they were, and what they were doing. 
They told him that, they were souls damned to 
eternal torture, and that if he did not turn from 
his evil ways and repent, his soul should be con- 
demned to the same perpetual place of agony. 
Count Ugo, with fear and trembling, crossed him- 
self, and recommended his soul to the Virgin Mary; 
the vision of fires disappeared, but he returned to 
Florence analtered man. He sold his patrimonies 
in Germany and Pisa, and built seven abbeys with 
the produce; the first on the spot where the vision 
appeared, the last in Florence. He richly endowed 
them all, and, from that time forth, lived a sancti- 
fied and holy life with his wife. He died on the 
day of St. Thomas, in the city of Florence, A.D. 
1006,’ ”” ; 

With one more variety of observation we con- 
clude : : 

“The country round Rimini is rich and pictur- 


and copses often remind us of England, but in her 
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more undressed scenery. Portions of the land are 
marshy, and the air, though reported unhealthy, I 
did not find so. The rambles along the solitary 
shore were delicious ; a shore which, flat and sandy, 
might be almost termed sublime, from its utter 
desolation and solitude, rarely intruded on, save 
by fishermen -as wild-looking as the scene. The 
open roguery of the Riminian urchins amused me. 
When fish was landed and heaped upon wheelbar- 
rows, two or three of these young thieves kept fast 
by each of them. Their dark eyes were stedfastly 
fixed on the ‘ancient mariners,’ while their hands, 
in the cleverest way imaginable, abstracted the 
smaller fry into their pockets, until they were 
crammed; and all this was done while looking at 
the old Tritons, whom they were pilfering, in the 
most innocent manner. I had no doubt it was their 
trade, in which they were such adepts that their 
legerdemain touches could not be suspected, nor 
indeed observed, unless narrowly watched. I felt 
inclined to interfere, until I recollected the perhaps 
half-starved parents who were waiting for their 
daily breakfast. I observed that one of the light- 
fingered tribe looked awkwardly, and with an em- 
barrassed air atme: I saw that he was disconcerted 
by an unfortunate fish, which, still semi-animate, 
was making desperate struggles to escape from his 
ocket.”” 

After all, we have but poorly exemplified a pub- 
lication which has pleased us much, and which, we 
are sure, will universally please, as a very varied 
specimen of polite and elegant literature. 





THE SHAKSPERE SOCIETY. 

The Marriage of Wit and Wisdom: an Ancient In- 
terlude. With an Appendix of Illustrations of 
Shakspere and the Early English Drama. Edited 
by J. O. Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S., &c. 8vo, 

Mr. Hattrwetw’s edition of Henry IV., which 

we noticed last year as a most valuable addition to 

dramatic criticism, is now followed by the publi- 
cation of another ms. from Sir Edward Dering’s 
archives, kindly entrusted to the, editor, Py that; 
liberal- minded: baronet. Such ,]iberality is, not 
sufficiently common amongst our aristocracy to be 
passed over in silence, and we therefore add our 
meed of approbation to Sir Edward Dering, at the 
same time expressing a hope that his collections 
will furnish many another volume to our dramatic 
history, under the vigilant care of the able editor 
to whom the work now published has been con- 
fided. The Shakspere Society cannot employ its 
funds better than by printing rare mss. absolutely 
inaccessible to the student. We are afraid they 
have not always done so wisely, and beg to suggest 
that plays of the seventeenth century, the original 
copies of which’can readily be procured for a few 
shillings, are not exactly what are required. Re- 
prints of plays already reprinted should also be 
avoided, e observe in this list, “ Ralf Roister 

Doister,” a play twice reprinted within the last 

few years, and always to be bought for half-a- 

crown. Publishing societies should have the in- 
terest of the student in view, for do what they will, 
they may rest assured they will never make their 

Works really popular. The attempt is vain, and 

is altogether inconsistent with the gravity which 

should accompany the operations of such bodies. 
The “ Marriage of Wit and Wisdom” may be 
briefly described as one of the crude interludes 

Which preceded the time of Shakspere. There is 

Some comic merit in it, and Mr. Halliwell suggests 

* may have furnished a hint to Shakspere in his 
Merry Wives of Windsor.” We can scarcely 

agree with bim, although there is certainly one 

character ich bears a distant resemblance to Dr. 

Caius, e suspect, however, it is a fanciful con- 

jecture, and must be left in Mr. Halliwell's own 

‘magination, too prone to find models for Shaks- 

= which never entered the study of our great 
tamatic poet. There are some peculiarities of 

construction in the piece which deserve a passing 
notice; but we do not observe any material for 
extracts, In fact, we have merely called attention 


to it because we have not for a length of time! the whale, and the gourd, signifying earth, hades,, 
and heaven, are brought into one point of view = 


noticed the labours of the Shakspere Society, and | 
do not wish to leave them entirely out of our range 
of criticism. 

It should be added, that the public are indebted 
to the Rev. L. B. Larking for the discovery of the | 
Ms. now printed, and for its communication to the | 
Shakspere Society through Mr. Halliwell. Mr. ! 
Larking had, of course, the very best interests of | 
literature at heart when he did so; but it seems | 
that there are certain pieces of ribaldry in the in- | 
terlude, and we have been requested by Mr. Lark- 





ing to state that he desired the rigid exclusion of | . " 7 
all such passages, but that through some mistake | the Subject of the awful adventure, but just ejected! 
the intimation was not distinctly made to Mr. Hal- | from the ship, and scarcely extricated from the 
liwell. The retaining of such passages could only Jaws of the monster, is already overshadowed by 
affect Mr. Larking as a clergyman, and not Mr. the ripened fruit. In this smail fragment of marble 
Halliwell. We therefore have much pleasure in| the Christian of ancient times might trace his owm 
making Mr. Larking’s very proper wishes public, | career: his passage from the unstable element tom 
and throwing the entire responsibility of the text | well expressing his present life, through the 
upon the editor. |of death, not inaptly represented by the terrible- 
i ah ek Bae ____ | monster, suffered to engorge, though not to retaim 
C : its prey; to a land beyond those swelli 
The Conquest of Scinde: a Commentary. By Licut.- | ot Ae head of a tempest- tossed phe soe 


Col. Outram, C.B., Resident at Sattarah, Part I. | : 

General Sir.C. Napier’s Negotiations with the | aoa, ir ean acai 
a. pe incest de cons a sail The Noachic history is traced, and it is shewn 
Charles Napier (including, as a literary ally of the | et ee Sener: So: sees ee 








; seer; : Christian Deucalion were borrowed from that 
latter, his brother William) has long agitated a | or hero and the pagan accounts of him, and 
j , 


Indian press; and we hardly recollect any differ- | do not at all agree with the Biblical narrative. 
—_— - the aay which has led to more intemper- | {he Good Shepherd also, a character appropriated 
ate and angry language. Espousing the cause of | by the Saviour, was an emblem not unknown tor 
the Ameers, Col. Outram charges his opponent | Paganism ; and Pan or Mercury sat for the- ort- 
with driving them into resistance by oppression, | Se ko ubenwuaiie that ue painful or gloomy 


and then visiting their offence by tt brute | S102): 
sting their obence by the mere brute) subjects occur in the cycle of early Christian art 


force of military execution: thus conquering Scinde |—the horrible martyrdoms belong to much more: 
at the expense of true policy and national honour. | jodern times. As for century-honoured portraits, 
In return, the General and his brother charge the | they are all declared to be imaginary inventions; 
Political Agent with incapacity and insubordina- | 55,‘g¢. Augustine overturns the fables by expressly. 
tion to superior authority; and he, unable longer declaring that no authentic portraits of the Holy 


to endure such imputations, has here rushed into Family, or of the Apostles, were in existence ; and 
print with half his case, reserving the remainder| ph, yj adds: 


hfer speedy publication. We do not feel ourselves’ 
‘in a cdndition to pronounce judgment on the whole 
points at issue; but we are competent to say that 
the present is a very able exposition. 


“ Since no likenesses of our Lord were possessed 
by the orthodox up to the fourth century, it becomes: 
a question of some difficulty, whence they procured 
the type which was almost universally received im 
Michelet’s Jesuits. Cheap Edition. Translated by | the fifth, Perhaps the best answer to the questiom 

C. Cocks, B.L. Longmans. is to be found in the fact, that the early churcle 
WE have only to note the issue of this exceedingly | preserved traditional descriptions of the persons 
popular exposure of the Jesuits, at a price to suit | of our Saviour, St. Peter, and St. Paul. The popu- 
the pockets of all classes. lar sentiment regarding these being once embodied 
——— rr in painting, nothing remained but to copy and 
perpetuate it ; and the first study may have served 
as a model to the whole school of Christian art im 
Rome. The painting of which an engraving is 
here given is supposed to be the earliest professed 
portrait of our Lord extant; it was found in @ 
chapel in the cemetery of Callistus, and is con~ 
sidered to belong to the end of the fourth century. 





CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS, 
{In continuation, and conclusion. ] 


Our first notice of this very interesting work led 
us into the chapter on the origin and progress of 
Christian art, which we illustrated by along extract 
and engraving of Jonah being cast into the jaws 
of the fish. The escape or resurrection of the 
“‘ wee cappit prophet,” as Zachary Boyd calls him, 
from that living entombment, is also described 
and represented in an equally curious manner. 
“In subterranean chapels (says Dr. Maitland), 
where the living were separated from the dead by 
a mere tile or slub of stone, and sometimes liable 
to be mingled with them by the violence of their 
enemies, even before the conclusion of their wor- 
ship, the hope of a future life naturally occupied a 
prominent place in their creed. The words, ‘I 
believe in the resurrection of the dead,’ must have 
resounded with solemn import through those dreary 
caves; and all that could help a trembling faith to 
seize the joyful reality was eagerly adopted. Jonah 
escaping from the whale, or reclining beneath the 
gourd, may be every where seen, at first scratched 
upon the walls, and afterwards sculptured on sar- 
cophagi. In the emblem of a risen saint, the sins 
and sorrows of the original hero were forgotten, 
and the gourd, copied from a species still sold in 
the Roman market, represented less the ephemeral 
protection of the. complaining. prophet than the 
cool foliage of Paradise. At times the latter part 








of the history is still more condensed; the ship,| It has been said that the countenance usually: 
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iven to Christ is copied from that of the Jupiter 
Tonans of the Vatican Museum: the two agree in 
majesty and tranquil benevolence; but beyond this 
a likeness can scarcely be traced. Nor do the 
Gnostic gems furnish the original of the above 
picture, which we must regard as a conventional 
representation, invented in the fourth century.” 
he subject of early church-architecture we must 
pass by, though the perusal of the text and the 
view of the cuts will amply repay the reader; nor 
can we go into the (to us) yet more attractive 
questions connected with the earliest Christian 
poetry introduced by Prudentius and followed up 
by Paulinus. The degeneration of the truly catholic 
Agape or Love-feast into revels like the Baccha- 
nalia, and orgies like the Cerealia, furnishes also 
some extraordinary matter; but we can only return 
to the more immediate objects of the volume, and 
add a few further illustrations of the catacomb relics. 
No. 1 is a picture of a Roman “ Navvy,” co- 
pied from the cemetery of Callistus, inscribed 
“ Diogenes the Fossor,” and representing a per- 
son of low class excavating a vault. No. 2, Two 
graves, copied from Boldetti, shewing the method 
ofinterment. No. 3exhibits the form of the galleries. 
No. 4 “is copied from D’ Agincourt, by whom it 
was discovered: the original was nine inches in 
height. This carefully-finished production exhibits 
exactly the dress of unmarried women at the time. 
Notwithstanding Tertullian’s vehement treatise on 
the Veiling of Virgins, and the restrictions con- 
cerning their dress laid down by Cyprian, little 
attention seems to have been paid to either by the 
friends of Bellicia. The dress of the figure consists 
of the stola instita, or fringed cloak, ornamented 
shoes, and an arrangement of the hair marking the 
times of the later emperors. The posture is that de- 
scribed by Tertullian as proper to prayer: in this 
particular the Christians copied the Pagans, who 
prayed to the Dii superi (celestial gods) with their 
; but addressed the infernal 


hands turned upwar 
deities with them turned downwards. So Virgil re- 
presents his hero as praying with his hands stretched 
outtoheaven : ‘ Duplices tendens ad sidera palmas.’ 
This posture must have materially limited abe lengti erson: has a pleasure in flowers and gocd smells, 


of their prayers. The praying figure is-@lways 
the same sex as the person buried beneath it.” 

No. 5 represents the usual appearance of the in- 
terior of a catacomb; and the following cut is 
another example of a female figure in a praying 
attitude, which occurred ona sarcophagus of costly 
workmanship, scratched with a chisel, and filled 
in with red, 





The only fault we have to find with the publica- 
tion is arareone. We think it too short, and wish 
there had been three volumes instead of one. 








CURIOUS MEDICAL SYSTEM. 

Commentary on the Hindu System of Medieine. By 

T. A. Wise, M.D., Bengal Medical Service. 8vo, 

pp. 431. Calcutta, Thacker and Co., Ostell, Le- 

page, and Co.; London, Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Tuts volume is full of very curious matter, though 
most of it only fit for professional readers, to whom 
we cordially recommend its singular and miscella- 
neous contents. The Oriental history of medicine, 
the notions of physiology, the therapeutics, the 
practice of physic, and the characters.and classifi- 
cation of diseases, are all detailed, and present us 
with many strange features, either to compare or 
contrast with European science. Air, bile, and 
phlegm (also the blood), are striking elements in 
all their disorders, and medicines “ to assist the 
influence of the Soul” in correcting and controlling 
them, are the most common of their prescriptions. 
The native practice now is in a lamentable state of 
depression throughout Hindustan ; though it was 
far otherwise as cultivated by the ancient Hindus, 


their old medical shdstras. But it is not within 
our province, in a popular journal, to enter upon 
questions of diagnosis or prognosis. We are glad 
to find one chapter on the order of diseases which 
we can quote entire, and which cannot fail to 
amuse every reader with the opinions respecting 
“ Bhitonmdda,”’ for such is the name for devil-mad- 
ness, and the cure of possessed persons afflicted with 
that malady. 

“There are (say these grave authorities) two 
kinds of spiritual beings, a good and a bad spirit, 
which are supposed to enter the body and to produce 
disease. These are called Bhitonmédda (devil-mad- 
ness), and Debonmdda (madness produced by good 
spirits). When produced by attack of devils, the 
person shews his aversion to every thing divine, is 
very strong, and has much knowledge; and when 
from the entrance of good spirit (or Dedtd) the 


becomes pure and holy, and is inclined to speak 
Saiiskrit. He obeys bralimans with strictness, 
and looks courageous. There are no intermissions 
in these forms of madness. Devils know the pre- 
sent, the future, and what is hid or unknown, 
They are never at rest; and they are employed in 
different kinds of business. An unclean or wound- 
ed person, or those who do not perform their cere- 
monies, may be injured by devils. They are very 
numerous and powerful, and are usually considered 
as the attendants or servants of Shiva. This ex- 
plains how the energy and work of the affected 
person is much beyond that of man; his mind is 
now powerful, his knowledge extensive, and he 
understands the shastras. Sometimes the person 
appears sane, and at another time is mad. Such 
madness is produced by a devil, which is known 
by the unnatural motion of the person’s eyelids. 
There are eight principal devils that torment the 
human species. 

1, When Debagraha, or good spirit, enters a 
body, the person is always happy and contented, 
remains clean in his person, and wears garlands 
of the sacred flowers, &c. ; his person has a plea- 
sant smell, and he has no sleep. He speaks San- 
skrit correctly. The person is strong, his eyes 
remain fixed, and he blesses those who approach 
him. He has a great love for brahmans, and per- 
forms the prescribed ceremonies, and attends to 
old customs of his anceatry. 2. 4suragrala. They 
are the enemies of the Debtis. When the person 
is possessed with them, he perspires much, speaks 
of the bad conduct of the brahmans and the Debtés. 
His eyes are turned and fixed, he has no fear, and 
is always.performing bad actions. He is a glutton, 
is not pleased with his food and drink, and is al- 
ways mischievous. 3. Gandarbagraha. The per- 
son possessed with this devil is always happy, pre- 
fers living in an island, near the bank .of a river, 





and very few of the moderns are acquainted with | 











or in the jungle; and his. conduct is good. He is 
fond of singing, of sweet smells, and of looking at 
flowers. He is fond of dancing and laughing. 
These are the choristers of heaven (demigods), who 
wear sacred flowers, put marks on their person, 
and have a great love for adorning their persons. . 
They speak little, but properly and agreeably. 
4. Jakshyagraha. This class of demigods are fa- 
bled to superintend the treasures und gardens of 
heaven. When he enters the body, the person’s 
eyes become yellowish red like copper. They 
wear thin red clothes, talk little, but are pro- 
foundly intelligent, and have much patience; such 
a person walks fast, is never revengeful, though 
very strong, and is always wanting to bestow his 
means upon others. 6. Pitrigraha. These are 
spirits which are separated after death from the 
bodies of mankind. When an ancestor thus en- 
ters the body, the person is always preparing 
prayers for them, and performing the different 
ceremonies (shkrdéddha) for ancestors. Such a pa- 
tient is quiet and peaceable, and is fond of animal 
food and sweetmeats. 6. Sarpagraha. When the 
serpent-devil enters the body, the person walks 
irregularly, or from one side to another like a ser- 
pent; his tongue is thrust from one side of the 
mouth to the other; aud he is passionate, and is 
fond of treacle, honey, and sweetmeats. 7. Rdk- 
shyasagraha, or cannibal-devil. When one of these 
devils enters the body of a person, he is fond of 
eating flesh, blood, and wine. He has no shame, 
his appearance is disagreeable, and he is very 
strong and passionate. Such a person walks about 
at night, is unclean, and is always performing bad 
actions. 8. Pishdcha, or fiend, is known to have 
entered the body by the person always stretching 
out his hands. His body is thin, and is disagree- 
able to look upon, and he speaks fast, and with- 
out meaning. His body has a disagreeable smell; 
and he is unclean, restless, and covetous. Such 4 
person eats much, prefers living in jungles and 
retired places; he walks with an unnatural motion 
of the limbs, and is sorrowful, and frequently cries; 

“The unfavourable symptoms of such persons 
possessed with devils are, his eyes are swollep, hé 
walks. fast, and his-tOngue is passed rapidly, and 
continually, from one side of the mouth to the 
other; he is always sleepy, and sometimes falls 
down; and at other times he is affected with severe 
shivering. When the madness is produced by falls 
from high places, such as from elephants, or trees, 
they are more difficult to cnre. It is also danger- 
ous in old age, and when hereditary. When the 
disease has continued 13 years it will not be cured. 
The devils invade the body of persons on different 
days, according to the species, Deb/ds invade at 
full moon, and devils (4sur) enter in the morning 
and evening. The Gandarda enters on the eighth, 
and Jakshya on the first day of the moon. Sarpa- 
graha, or serpent-devils, enter on the fifth day after 
new and full moon. Rdkshyasa enter at night. 
Pishécha enter on the 15th day aftey new and full 
moon. We cannot see when a spirit enters the 
body, in the same manner as the soul enters and 
leaves the body without being seen; as light enters 
the water in a glass, or as heat or cold enters a 
body, without our being aware how it takes place. 
Unmédda and Bhitonméda are said to be cured when 
the functions of the sense, judgment, and heart are 
restored to a perfect state, and the tissues are na- 
tural. 

“* Treatment.—During the cure the patient should 
be treated kindly. A physician should commence 
the cure of a person possessed with a devil by 
cleaning and anointing hig body with mustard-oil, 
he should be dressed in new clothes, and he should 
repeat the proper prayers, and act agreeably to the 
shdstras, so as to satisfy the devil (graka) who is 


| the cause of the madness. The usual red and white 


pigments are to be applied cver the forehead, red 
clothing and garlands of red shoe-flower are to be 
worn, and honey, ghee, flesh, wine, milk, and arti- 
cles of food are to be presented, for performing the 
pia with. Some graha are satisfied with wine, 
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some with goat’s milk, &c., as stated in the shdstras. 
From the day of the invasion, find out when the 
devil will destroy the person, as each has a day 
particularly consecrated to him, and on that day 
use the proper means for removing the devil. The 
pija is to be performed at the temple of one of the 
gods, by the physician, who, if possible, conveys 
there the person diseased: a fire is prepared, and 
flesh, &c. are thrown upon it, with suitable prayers. 
Some kusa grass (used for funerals) is to be. sprin- 
kled_ over the ground, a preparation of coloured 
ground rice, a cake of unleavened bread, ghee, and 
an umbrella is to be given to the devil. A mixture 
of sugar, milk, and rice boiled is also to be pre- 
sented. When devils (4sur) afflict a person, the 
above remedies are to be administered in the square 
of the house. The removal of Rakshyasa devils is 
to be accomplished at the meeting of four roads, 
and in deep jungles. The pijd of Pishdcha devils 
is to be performed in empty houses. When the 
devil has not. been expelled by these means, with 
the prescribed prayers, other remedies are to be 
used. The smoke from leather, and hair from the 
skin of a bear or goat, from asafcetida, with goat’s 
urine, are to be burnt, when even strong devils wilt 
be removed. The other remedies are long pepper, 
black pepper, dry ginger, rock+salt, asafcetida, my- 
robalan, and bach, with the urine of goats, and the 
bile of fishes. These are to’be used as errhines. 
Ghee and oil should be prepared, with the faces, 
skin, hair, fat, urine, blood, bile, and nails of the 
following animals: a lion, tiger, bear, cat, leopard, 
elephant, horse, and cow. These are to be mixed 
and used for anointing the body with, as errhines, 
or cold.cream is to be mixed with these.. Numer- 
ous other mixtures of the same kind are also 
used in this disease. Persons not liable’ to be af- 
flicted by devils are, prophets, charitable persons, 
those who speak the truth, and those who attend 
to the orders of the shdstras, and perform particular 
duties, and employ proper terms in addressing holy 
men. Those who have the:eight qualities of the 
body are always pure, humble; and wise, visit holy 
places, always govern their passions, and speak the 
truth ; and those who piay, alg attend to the pre. 
scribed ‘ceremonies, and are. charitable,—over such 
persons devils have no ‘power. * Devils oily go 
about at night, and they live under their eight 
chiefs, on blood, fat, flesh, and disgusting animals.’’ 

This is queer enough stuff, and will raise a laugh 
at. the expense of Hindu medicating; but are we 
quite sure that they may not-have a laugh at us in 
their turn—at our homeopathy, hydropathy, and 
undefinable insanities,* not.to mention fifty other 
quackeries? There is yet much mystery and dark- 
ness in the world, and not confined to. India; 
though we have rather given up the direct agency 
ef Old Nick in out medical and legal system. ‘The 
Asietics still stick to it; for “the diseases (they 
proceed to enforce upon us) produced by devils are 
numerous, as they not only enabled the practitioner 
to account for various and unusual forms of dis- 
eases which they did not understand, but also af- 
forded a favourable opportunity for the brahmans 
ta reap a rich harvest from the ignorant people. I 
haye before given a full account of these devils, 
from its forming such a curious chapter of the his- 
tory.of medicine. Infants aré supposed to be liable 
to be affected. by nine kinds of spirits or devils, 
which, may. assume various forms at will. They 
are produced from the mother or the nurse having 





’ © For the cure of madness, the Hindu doctor prescribes 
‘cleaning, and anointing the body with mustard-oil: of 
eating ghee for some days; and then strong purgatives 
and emetics are to be given, with errhines and mustard. 
oil. Curious or wonderful exhibitions are to be made be- 
fore the patient; ‘and he should be informed of the death 
of relatives and friends. He should algo be frightened by 
the alarm of robbers, by the approach of elephants and 
harmless" serpents. The person should be. beat with a 
whip when he acts impropérly; and he should live on 
lighit food, such as barley and conjee-water, made agree- 
able by the addition of earminatives.”. But it is humanely 
added (and it is a rere, short while since we acquired a 
sense of this truth in England): ‘* During the cure, the 
person should be treated, as much as possible, with kind- 
ness and consideration.” 


committed certain improprieties, by which the devil 
enters their bodies in order to amuse himself, When 
a devil distresses an infant, it becomes depressed 
in spirits, and starts from fear. The eyes of the 
child swell; he cries; his fingers are contracted; 
and at other times he tears his body and clothes 
with his nails, and bites with his teeth both himself 
and nurse. The child turns his face to one side, 
and moves about his eyes; grinds his teeth toze- 
ther; makes a noise like a person who cannot 
speak from the severity of the disease ; and he fre- 
quently yawns. His eyelids and eyebrows are in 
continual movement, and the two fore-teeth and 
lips remain shut, and foam proceeds from the 
mouth. The child becomes thinner, cannot sleep, 
his eyes swell, has frequent motions, and an un- 
natural noise proceeds from the throat. The smell 
of the body resembles that of blood or flesh; and 
the child will not take his usual food. These are 
the usual ‘symptoms indicating the presence of a 
devil.” 

With this we must leave the volume, repeating 
that it is an extremely curious one, to the taste of 
the public, and ially to the prof of which 
it treats, affording much information, 





“Tt is a curious fact that most sporting d 
have an unaccountable antipathy to the woodcock 
and seldom fetch it willingly. When there is any 
hitch about findiug a dead bird, the best way is to 
wave ceremony, and step for it yourself; more 
especially as they sometimes stick in the branches 
of trees in falling, and such places should always 
be carefully examined when a bird is known to 
have dropped and cannot be discovered. * @ @ 

“ La Bartavelle.—This is the largest partridge 
known, and is fully twice the size of the grey par- 
tridge: it much resembles the red partridge, but 
its: call is more continuous, and of a peculiarly 
monotonous tone: hence its name from bartaveon, 
which in Languedoc signifies the noise of a mill, 
This bird is wilder than the red partridge. It fre. 
‘quents mountainous and woody countries; and as 
it takes very long flights, it is a most laborious 
and fatiguing pursuit to follow them. They are 
found in the mountainous districts of Herault, 
Aude, Cantal, Puy-de-Déme, Haute-Loire, and 
Ardéche, and in the Pyrenees and the Alps. They 
are also very plenty in Italy, and in the Mediter. 
ranean islands. The bartavelle is the Greek par. 
tridge.”” 








‘ FRENCH SPORTING. 
An Introduction to the Field-Sports of France, §c. 
By R. O'Connor, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Pp. 

304. J. Murray. 

SportinG, in the English acceptation of the term, 
is so little understood by our neighbours in France, 
that we scarcely care to know how they set about 
getting game-provender for the spit or pot. Our 
barrister-at-law, however, has made a legal pursuit 
of it, and laid the whole case before the public, ‘in 
extensu, from wild boar to bleak. The hunting, 
shooting, and fishing, in several parts of France, 
are eliminated under his pen; but we can start or 
catch so little wherewith to inform our confreres of 
the hunter, gun, and rod, that we may as well leave 
his volume as a “ suggestive” one to persons who 
may have occasion to ruralise in France. Stag- 
hunting may be a change to some of them from 
chasser to chassee, turned vice versa; and they will 
-fin@ the chapter thereon delectable, though*deerly 
paid for. The wolves offer a sport unknéwad td 
England in that beastly form; but rabbits appear 
to be hunted in a way unknown to us, and suffi- 
ciently butcherly and amusing. We copy a brief 
miscellaneous paragraph or two, without vouching : 

“The hare isa short-lived animal: they scarcely 
ever live more than eight or nine years, and are 
full grown at one year old. The period of gesta- 
tion is thirty-one days, and the doe generally has 
two young ones, and occasionally three or four. 
Itis very‘curious that if a hare has more than one, 
they each have a white star on the forehead, which 
they retain for a considerable time; but if she has 
but one it has no star. This is well ascertained, 
and is a curious fact. She suckles them for about 
three weeks, and then leaves them in the best and 
safest place she can find to take care of them- 
selves. i: * ° * 

* The French forests and woods are sometimes 
so extensive and so impenetrable that there is‘‘no 
possibility of shooting the woodcocks in them, In 
such cases they can be only obtained by stratagem, 
founded upon an acquaintance with their habits. 
The woodcock quits the cover at the dusk of the 
evening, goes into the snipe haunts and marshes 
in the neighbourhood, or to springs or such like 
localities, and spends the night on the feed. It 
returns in the morning, just before day-break, to 
the cover, where it spends the day. Before it re- 
turns into the cover it uniformly pays a visit to 
some pond, spring, or rivulet, where it washes its 
feet and bill, and makes its foilette for the day: 
this is never neglected ; and it is only necessary to 
find out these places (which is easily done, by ob- 
serving their tracks and other marks they usually 
leave of a very conspicuous character), and to at- 
tend there just before day-break, to obtain several 
nice shots, ° bd ° 





Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches. With Eluci. 
dations by Thomas Carlyle. Supplement to the 
first Edition. 8vo, pp. 224. Chapman and Hall, 

HonourABLeE to the author and publisher, this 
separate volume (incorporated with the second 
edition) has been produced for the purchasers of 
the first. It consists of documents which have come 
to light since the former publication, and which 
are edited in the same manner, style, and spirit, 
by Mr. Carlyle. There is nothing im-it to alter 
opinions already formed on the work. 

Eastern Europe and the Emperor Nicholas. By the 
Author of “ Revelations of Russia,’ “Tae White 
Slave,” &c. Vol. III. Pp. 381. Newby. 

Ir isa rare hit for an author to get up a feud with 

anemperor. After he has knocked him down to 

annihjlation, or spifflication, as the Americans have 
it, he is nevertheless at him again and again, 
blow aftey blow, and utter destruction after utter 
deatructiat; till every body is more than satisfied 
except thé individual who can find a sale for an- 
other book. In this volume we have the old story: 
the emperor.is the wickedest and most vindictive 
tyrant that ever lived —nulla virtute redemptus; 
his ministérs and officials are all as bad as he; 
and tyranny, treachery, poisoning, run roughshod 
over the Russian empire. Sir M. Montefiore tells 
a different story. Jam satis. 


The War in India. Despatches of Lord Hardinge, 
Lord Gough, and Sir H. Smith, Bart. 8vo, pp. 
194. London, Ollivier. ; 

Tue publisher deserves public thanks for this vo- 

lume to preserve in a fitting form the history of 

the fearful struggle of the Punjaub.. Sir, H. Smith’s 
despatches in particular are as graphic as ever 
were written from Cesar to the present day. 


The Works of W. Jay, collected and revised by Him- 

self. Vol. X. Pp. 535. C. A. Bartlett. — 
Tue popularity of Mr. Jay’s religious works, their 
piety, and their appropriateness for family devo- 
tions, are demonstrated by their great circulation, 
even in the extended form to which the collection 
reaches. Here is the tenth volume. 

Bohn’s Standard Library. 

Tue last volume and an extra volume present Us) 
with republications of two very popular works, 
viz. Grammont’s Memoirs, and Schlegel’s Dramatic 
Literature. The choice is excellent. 


Observations on Kentish Ragstone asa Building Ma- 
terial. ByJ.Whichcord, jun. Pp. 40. London, 
J. Weale. 

Reap at the Institute of British Architects, and 

pointing out the value of the stone in question fot 

London buildings. The quarries extend for about 

thirty miles round Sevenoaks, Maidstone, Lenbam, 

&e. eon xi ae 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 8d and 17th.—Mr. L. Horner, president, in 
the chair. "A paper begun at the first of these 
meetings, “ On the silurian and associated rocks 
in Dalecarlia; and on the succession from lower to 
upper silurian in Smoland, Oland, and Gothiland, 
and in Scania,” by Sir R. I. Murchison, was con- 
cluded at the second. It completes the series of 
communications which the author has made to the 
Geological Society of London concerning Norway 
and Sweden, and is the result of a survey made by 
M. de Verneuil and himself during the last sum- 
mer. After an introductory explanation, it was 
shewn that the lowest sedimentary depdsits con- 
taining organic remains in Dalecarlia belong ex- 
clusively.to the same lower silurian group which 
has been described in various parts of Scandinavia 
and Russia. In Dalecarlia, however, these strata 
have been so dismembered by the intrusion of ig- 
neous rocks, that a regular sequence of all the sub- 
divisions is nowhere visible. The igneous rocks 
consist of varieties of granite and porphyry, the 
latter ranging to the west of the silurian strata, 
and occupying an extensive tract (Elf Dal, &c.) 
between the lake of Siljan on the east, and that 
of Wenjan on the west, where they are succeeded 
by wide tracts of that old red sandstone whose 
peculiarly broken surface has been described (in 
a previous memoir) as having been one of the 
great sources of angular erratic blocks. A sketch 
was then given of the geological position of the 
magnetic iron-ores at Bisberg and Dannemora, 
which, notwithstanding their apparent stratifica- 
tion, are considered to be true metallic veins that 
have been formed in the slaty azoic tracts to the 
north of Upsala. A detailed account was next 
entered into of the ascending order in which the 
silurian strata are exhibited to the gtologist who 
proceeds from the mainland of Sweden, in the pro- 
vince of Smoland, to the islands of. Oland and 
Gothland. The lowest sandstone is seen, in Smo- 
land, to rest on crystalline azvic pocks, gnd also 
crops out on the north-western.shore of Oland, 
where it is overlaid to the r.s.£., first by alum 
schists, and next. by the well-known orthoceratite 
limestone or marble of that tract, in which occur 
all the typical lower silurian fossils of these north- 
ern countries. Among them are certain orthide 
(notably the Orthis calligramma) which characterise 
the lower silurian eaiiel Britain. The island of 
Gothland (upwards pf eighty miles in length) is 
exclusively upper gilurian; and the lowest strata 
are nodular shales, which are surmounted by coral- 
line and encrinite limestone, both of which are 
charged with’ numerous shells, corals, and cri- 
noids, identical with those found in the Wenlock 
shale and limestone of England. Every geologist 
(from Hisinger downwards) who has visited Goth- 
land.has considered all its limestones to be of one 
age; but, in passing from N.N.w. to s.s.E., Sir R. 
Murchison and M. de Verneuil convinced them- 
selves that this long island presents a succession 
from lower to higher beds. Seeing that, in the 
central portion of the island (near Klintc), a lime- 
stone ridge-contains a pentamerus (Gypidia conchi- 
dium, His.) very closely allied to P. Knightii, which 
18 now detected in the northern limestone near 
Wisby, and that this shell is accompanied by abun- 
dant specimens of Terebratula Wilsoni, and further 
observing that this Klinte limestone reposes on 
shale and flagstone, containing some species of 
orthoceratites similar to those of the lowér Ludlow 
tock of England, Sir R. Murchison is disposed to 
believe that this calcareous band represents the 
Aymestry limestone; though, at the same time, he 
states that the country is so low, the coast-sections 
are so discontinuous, and the surface is so much 
obscured by northern detritus, as to offer no phy- 
sical evidence of such a succession. On approach- 
ing, however, the southern and south-eastern por- 
tions of the island, he felt assured that he had 
reached unquestionable higher strata; not merely 
cause the lithological character of the rocks was 





‘| entirely dissimilar to those of the northern and 


central parts of the island, and consisted of piso- 
lite, oolite, and psummite sandstone, but by find- 
ing in these strata several species of shells highly 
characteristic of the upper Ludlow rocks of Eng- 
land, and which are wholly unknown in the other 
and more northern districts of Gothland. Of nine- 
teen species (exclusive of corals), four, indeed, were 
also common to the lower strata of North Goth- 
land; but the great mass of the remainder (twelve 
at least) are identical with forms which specially 
typify the upper Ludlow and tilestone of the Bri- 
tish Isles, and of which the Avicula retroflexa, Lep- 
tena lata (Chonetes sarcinulata), Terebratula pulchra, 
and Turritella obsoleta, may be here mentioned. 
Seeing that these peculiar oolitic and sandy strata 
thus contained. many true Ludlow rock-species 
undisceverable in North Gothland, and that they 
subsided very gradually to the s. or s.S.E., SO as 
to pass beneath the limestone of the promontory of 
Hoburg (in which, with some of the same shells, 
were also detected one or two species of the De- 
vonian age), the author concludes that, on the whule, 
the southern and south-eastern masses of the island 
must be referred to the upper Ludlow rocks, with 
indications of a passage into the Devonian system, 
Other authors have, on the contrary, identified the 
southern and northern limestones, on account of 
their apparent sioiilarity in general aspect and 
structure; whereas a careful survey detects just 
that sort of zoological change which is indicated 
in passing upwards from the Wenlock shale and 
limestone into the Ludlow rocks of England, 
wherein several species also pervade the whole 
upper group. These facts (borne out by a tabular 
list of the Gothlandian shells, shewing their range 
in this island, as also in Britain) sustain the views 
previously expressed in the work upon Russiaythat 
thé palaogoic deposits of the Baltic occupy a 2a 
trough, the oldest strata of which, or the lower 
siiurian, constitute respectively the main lands/of 
Sweden on the one side, and of Russia on the 
other; whilst the upper silurian deposits, strictly 
so defined, and of which the Wenlock limestane is 
the central mass, are exposed in the islands of 
Gothland, Oesel, &c. It is now further suggested 
that, from the evidences of an ascending eucces- 
sion in Gothland, a great mass of Devonian strata 
may have existed, or may, indeed, still exist, be- 
neath the sea which separates these upper silurian 
islands. Lastly, a section across Scania, from east 
to west, explained the existence of both the lower 
and upper silurian groups in that southern extre- 
mity of Sweden; the former characterised by its 
sandstone, black alum, slate with trilobites, o¢ca- 
sional limestone only, and graptolite schist; the 
latter by coralline limestone, shale, and sandstone, 
with Avicula retroflexa, Cypricardia, &c. It was 
further stated that, whilst the agnostus or Battus 
pisiformis, so abundant in this horizon, in many 
other parts of Sweden, and also in the lower. silu- 
rian flags of England, occurs in the inferior alum- 
slates of Andrarum, the Battus tuberculetus of’ the 
uppermost Ludlow rock of England is found in the 
calcareous flagstones of the superior group of Sea- 
nia, near Ofved Kloster. In conclusion, Sir Rode- 
rick took a general review of the application of 
the silurian system of Britain to Russia and Scan- 
dinavia; and shewed that, although many- of the 
species of fossils in various contiguous: foreign 
tracts varied as much as in different districts of 
England, the lower and upper silurian groups 
were there, as in our own islands, distinctly re- 
cognisable by their typical fossils; the former be- 
ing seen, both in Scandinavia and Russia, to pass 
downwards into strata with very few orgamic re- 
mains, and finally into shale and sandstone con- 
taining fucoids only; whilst the latter were andis- 
utably of the age of the Wenlock or D and 
ead rocks. Hence he entirely di from 
a recent proposal of Prof. Sedgwick to re-arrange 
these two natural palzozoic groups in @ triple 
series, in which a Cambrian group was {on ae- 
count of its great physical development ip Wales 





and Cumberland) to’ be considered the base; for 
as no class of peculiar fossils. has been shewn to 
exist in these Cambrian rocks (all.their charac- 
teristic fossils being published lower silurian types), 
Sir R. Murchison contends that his classification 
ought to be sustained, moré particularly as its 
truthfulness has’ been rendered much more appa- 
reut by an appeal to foreign countries, in which 
an azoic base-line for all these deposits clearly 
proves that the lower silurian is the “ protozoic” 
group. This: view was supported by numerous 
arguments and illustrations, and by a reference to 
the discoveries in existing seas by Prof. E. Forbes 
—points, however, which cannot be explained in 
this brief abstract of a long memoir. 

A paper by Mr. T. Salter was read, announcing 
the discovery of the genus Chiton in silurian rocks 
of Ireland. 

A notice by Mr. Smith was read, giving an ac- 
count of a portion of the tooth of the Elephas pri- 
migenius having been found in detritus in the smal 
island of Gozo, near Malta. 

This was the last meeting of the session. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Havine already noticed Mr. Beard’s improvements 
in photography, we accepted Mr. Claudet’s invita- 
tion to inspect his collection of daguerreotypes, his 
mode of operation, and the results of his labours. 
Mr. Clandet appears to have pursued the art with 
much careful study, and ‘to have been greatly suc- 
cessful in his efforts to overcome the practical diffi~ 
culties of the process. Oné novelty, and an impor- 
tant one, established by him and communicated to 
the Royal Society is, that the visual focus and pho- 
togenic focus are.mot identical even in the best 
achromatic lenses; nox aré they for an hour: to- 
gether in the same relation to each other. Hence, 
in practice, frequent test is necessary to obtain the 
true focal distance; and,to this end he has invented 
an ingenious instrument; a movable quartered disc. 
Each division, as arranged, has a distinct focus. The 
nearest to the camera is get to the sight; but the 
second, or third, or fourth, as it may be, affords the 
most perfect photogenic image; and their respec~ 
tive distances enable the operator to ascertain the 
most favourable and correct position for the plate 
to receive the complete energies of the rays. Mr. 
Claudet employs also hand-screens to modify the 
reflecting powers of the face, hands, white portions 
of the dress, &c., so as to induce equable action, and 
to produce the full effects of natural relief. His ar- 
rangements, moreover, notwithstanding many prac- 
tical hindrances, are made always to produce non- 
inverted portraits; that-is, likenesses according to 
natural position of right and left,and not as sitters 
sce themselves in looking-glasses. These and 
other minor improvements were described and 
exhibited to us, and the conse advance in 
photographic art is marked. We no longer see 
the flat unmeaning faces, with outline correct, but 
features confused or distorted. . Seientific adjust- 
ment and artistical treatment have obviated this; 
and the productions are now im bigher relief, and 
with the lights and shades of mature. An admi- 
rable likeness of Faraday had just been taken, also 
one of Faraday and Brande together. We should 
much like to see the pon —— aoageh it would be 
greatly prized. In on, we should not 
omit to mention the saecessful colouring of the 
daguerreotype by M. Mansion, asséciated with Mr. 
Claudet. His produetionsapproach more 

to the highly-finished misiatare than any we have 
yet seen. 
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four, hope to reach Bornou, where they expect to 
meet their brethren, who travel by way of Tripoli 
and Mourzok. Should they be so fortunate as to 
meet in Bornou, it will then be determined which 
route will be followed ; they have fully determined 
to accomplish what they have undertaken or perish 
in the attempt. From the high character and 
ability of all the parties, great hopes are enter- 
tained of the result of this journey. Bishop Caso- 
lani, a Maltese, a British subject by birth, is a man 
of extensive learning, speaking the Arabic with 
the greatest fluency, and having an intimate know- 
ledge of the manners and customs of the East. 
Father Ryllo, by birth a Pole, is well known as 
the medium by which the nuns of Minsk commu- 
nicated their misfortunes to the world; he was 
also very favourably known in Syria, where he re- 
sided for a length of time among the Druses, and 
had so much influence among them as to excite 
the jealousy of the French, who succeeded in pro- 
curing his expulsion from Syria. In connexion 
with this subject, we announce with satisfaction 
the return of Mr. John Duncan the African tra- 
veller, who, during his recent journey in Dahomey, 
was most favourably received by the king of that 
country. Mr. Duncan, we understand, brings to 
England a proposal from that chief for the total 
suppression of the slave-trade. 


GREAT ECLIPSE. 
Tue following is from the latest New York Sun, 
with a few redundancies lopped off: 
- Sagua la Grande, Island of Cuba, May 20, 1846. 
Our place of observation here is in north latitude 


22° 50’ 29”, west longitude (from Greenwich) 80°: 


4’ 31”, The eclipse commenced at 9h. 42m. 30s. 
A.M., sky clear, Fahrenheit’s thérmometer at 79°. 
As the time of total darkness approached, all 
animated nature gave signs of.approaching night, 
man only excepted. He of course repaired to 
the most favourable points of observation; but 
the gala-day amusements which usually accom- 
pany a general turn-out here were wanting on 
this occasion. The hilarity and mirth of our gay 
Dons and Senoras gave ‘place to indications of 
chastened feelings and emotions of awe at this 
sublime evidence of Almighty Power. The slaves 
abandoned their occupations, and in many cases 
they might be seen on their knees, worshipping 
our great Creator. The darkness came upon us 
gradually, and at seventeen minutes past eleven 
the sun was totally obscured! There stood the 
moon, covering the whole face of the sun, and pre- 
senting the appearance of a great black ball in the 
heavens, with rays of light diverging from behind 
it. The rays gave out a pale aurora-like reflection 
— the earth, resembling that cast by the moon 
when half full. This lasted only fifty seconds, and 
at a little past twelve the eclipse ended. There 
was no perceptible change in the thermometer. 
A few scientific gentlemen from London and Paris, 
sent out by their respective governments, came to 
take observations, and have been highly pleased 
with the result, the day being altogether favour- 
able. They had all the necessary instruments with 
them, and will no doubt publish an interesting 
statement to the scientific world. 

Beginning of eclipse 9h. 42m. 30s. a.st. 

»  » darkness 11 17 0 
End ” ” 
” »» eclipse 
Duration of darkness 
” » eclipse 3 18 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer at commencement, 79°, 

without any perceptible change during the eclipse, 
after which, however, it continued to rise for some 
hours. I was much amused by thie remark of an 
Aragon, one of my labourers. The poor fellow, 
in his zeal not to have Aragon outdone, said he had 
frequently seen eclipses of the sun at night, when 
he was at home, and affirmed it with great serious- 
ness. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
pao June 25th.— The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 
Doctor in Medicine.—T. K. Chambers, Christ Ch. Coll. 
Masters of Arts. —H. W. Toms, Rev. C. R. Bird, J. R. 


M 

E. East, Magdalen Hall; T. R. Bennett, Christ Ch. Coll. ; 
Rev. T. Knox, St. John’s Coll.; Rev. H. N. Lloyd, scholar, 
Rev. W. Powell, Jesus College; Rev. A. G. Woolward, 
Rey. O. A. Hodgson, Magdalen College; Rev. A. C. Row- 
ley, Wadham College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—R. Rice, Queen’s College; R. S. Old- 
ham, Wadham College; G. C. Butler, Oriel College. 

The following subjects are proposed for the Chancellor’s 
prizes for the year ensuing, viz. : 

For Latin verse: Turris Londinensis. For an English 
essay: The political and social benefits of the Reforma- 
tion in England. For a Latin essay: Quatenus reipublice 
intersit, ut jurisprudentia Romanorum inter literas fere 
humaniores colenda proponatur. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s prize: Prince Charles Edward, 
after the battle of Culloden. 

CAMBRIDGE, June 25th. —F. Webb, M.A., Trinity Coll., 
Dublin, was admitted ad eundem of Emmanuel College. 

Sir William Browne’s three gold medals, to be given an- 
nually for the best Greek and Latin epigrams, were ad- 
judged as follows :— 

Greek ode: subject, “ Corinthus,” to B. F. Westcott, of 
Trinity College. Latin ode: subject, ‘“‘ Hesperia mala luc- 
tuose,” to J. C. Wright, of King’s College (Browne’s me- 
dallist 1845). Epigrams: Greek subject, “‘ Invitum qui 
servat, idem facit occidentia,”—Latin subject, “ Magnas 
inter opes inops,”—to A. A. Vansittart, scholar of Trinity 
College. 


jor, Exeter College; Rev. S. C. Clarke, St. Mary Hall; 


BRITISH ARCHZ OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


June 24th. Meeting of Council.—After the election 
of associates and announcement of presents re- 
ceived, Mr. Waller exhibited a curious medieval 
ornament in brass, and a-rubbing from a sepulchral 
brass of the date 1401, representing a figure ofa 
personage whose girdle terminates with an orna- 
ment exactly similar, so as to leave no doubt of its 
use. Mr. Gomonde exhibited-a tracing from a 
painting on the back of the sedilia in the church 
of St. Mary de Crypt at Gloucester, the subjéct-of 
which had been a matter of some discussion. It 
has since been suggested that it was intended to 
represent the visit of the Queen of Sheba to King 
Solomon. Mr. Wright read part of a letter from 
Dr. Holt Yates, communicating the inscription on 
a cross, bearing the date 1191, and apparently re- 
ferring to the captivity of King Richard I.; it 
stands much mutilated in the market-place of 
Braithwell, near Conisborough Castle, in York- 
shire, and appears by the words which can be 
made out to be in Norman French; with a careful 
rubbing, the whole might be deciphered. Mr. M. 
A. Denham, exhibited, through Mr. Wright, a 
drawing of an early cross, found at Ingleby Arn- 
cliffe in the Cleveland district of Yorkshire; the 
body of the Saviour, which was hollow, contained 
two pieces of vellum, on which were written 
monkish charms against evil spirits, so that it 
was probably used in exorcising. Mr. Denham 
also exhibited an impression of a seal, bearing a 
coat of arms and the inscription Sigillum Radulphi 
Welte. Mr. T. F. Dickes communicated some 
notes relating to Lilleshull Abbey, Siropshire, 
with a drawing of a gilt plate found amongst its 
ruins in 1830, representing a king (David?) play- 
ing on the harp, and surrounded with cherubim 
and scroll ornaments. Mr. Smith read a letter 
from Mr. Wire of Colchester, describing another 
“ amphora tomb” recently discovered there, con- 
taining various articles of Roman manufacture. 
Mr. Dennett communicated a drawing of an arrow- 
head of an early form, dug up in May last in Ca- 
tisbrook Castle. Mr. S. Wright communicated, 
through Mr. Croker, a drawing of a very ele- 
gantly ornamented bronze goblet, found near 
Watergrass Hill in Ireland. Mr. Chaffers com- 
municated a very interesting paper on the circum- 
stances connected with the discovery, outside the 
eld London wall, of a quantity of Roman coins ex- 
hibited at the last general meeting. Mr. Chaffers 
made some very valuable observations, which hardly 
admit of abridgment, on the limits of the ancient 
city of Londinium, and on the causes and progress 
of the gradual accumulation of soil over the ancient 
level. An elaborate paper by Mr. Richardson and 





Dr. Embleton of Neweastle, on the discovery o, 
primeval funeral deposits lately discovered in the 
county of Northumberland. Mr. Bayliss exhibited 
an ancient Roman lamp and some other antiqui- 
ties. Mr. E. T. Artis communicated an account 
of new discoveries at Castor in Northamptonshire 
consisting of two Roman potters’ kilns of a charac. 
ter differing considerably from any discovered be. 
fore, with numerous specimens of the ware made 
in them. Mr. Smith announced that in continuing 
the excavations in Jewin Street, in the city, there 
had been discovered skeletons, with urns contain. 
ing burnt bones, &c.; on the arm of one of the 
skeletons was a bronze armlet, ornamented with 
serpents’ heads, which Mr. Smith exhibited. Mr, 
Keats exhibited a parcel of Roman and medieval 
coins found at Romsey in excavating for the rail. 
way. Mr. Smith exhibited a curious medieval 
bronze brooch with the singular inscription ué odj 
me amica. 

July lst. Public Meeting.—Mr. Pettigrew in the 
chair. The more important communications of 
the previous council meeting were read and ex. 
hibited, including those by Messrs. Chaffers, Wire, 
Artis, Gomonde, and Richardson. In addition to 
these, Mr. Halliwell read a paper on popular su. 
perstitions connected with peascods, and illustra. 
tive of passages in Shakespeare not hitherto per- 
fectly understood.—Mr. Keats exhibited copies of 
paintings on a wooden altar in Romsey Church; 
the copies made by his son, Mr. George Keats, — 
The Rev. H. Barry, of Draycot Rectory, exhibited 
a sword, knives, spear-heads, &c., of iron, and 
evidently Saxon, found, with skeletons, near Chip- 
penham, Wilts.—Mr. Carline, of Shrewsbury, ex. 
hibited an impression of a medieval seal, found in 
Wales, bearing the inscription, Sigillum Petri Dei 
gratia episcopi Montis Merani. What bishopric 
could be designated by this name seems very 
doubtful.—The reading of the paper by Messrs, 
Richardson and Embleton gave rise to some dis- 
cussion on the necessity of observing carefully the 
character and dimensions of skulls found in 
primeval graves, as a means of identifying the 
different races to which they belonged.—At the 
close of the proceedings, Mr. Pettigrew gave an 
account of preparations making for the approach- 
ing congress at Gloucester, and announced that 
active exertions were being made there to give a 
good reception to the Association. 


SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 

At the meeting of June 9th, Mr. Scoles in the 
chair, a communication was read of a second 
Persepolitan or*Median alphabet, by Dr. Hincks. 
This alphabet’ differed from all hitherto published 
in not supplying the vowels, but in determining 
the characters whith'represented consonants when 
preceded or followed By a vowel. It also differed 
from that of Westetgaatd, by reducing the number 
of elements of speech ‘dhe half, and also by correct- 
ing the false values given by the same learned lin- 
guist to several of thé characters. The Medes, 
according to Dr. Hincks, had only four ele- 
mentary sounds, which he expressed by ¢, p; 4; 
and s, each of which corresponded to at least two 
primary Persian letters. The author said he had 
been enabled by this system to identify the name 
of Babylon on some of the Babylonian bricks, and 
that of Nineveh on the bricks found in the ruins 
of that city. 

Mr. Cullimore read the conclusion of his learned 
and elaborate memoir “ On the astronomical chro- 
nology of Egypt from the patriarchal ages to An- 
toninus Pius, as deduced from the Chronicon Vetus, 
or old Egyptian chronicle, and Eratosthenes, and 
from their continuator, Claudius Ptolemy, in his 
Mathematical Canon, or catalogue of Assyria, 
Chaldean, Median, Persian, Grecian, Graco- Egyp- 
tian, and Roman monarchs, from the era of Na- 
bonassar; whereby the interval-of the thirty-one 
Egyptian dynasties, from Merus to Alexander, |s 
demonstrated on Egyptian evidence to have beet 
within 1860 years, im answer to the unbiblical periods 
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of 5350, 5370, 4560, and 3300 years, according to 
the respective theories advanced by Scaliger in 


- 1658, Prof. Boékh in 1845, Prof. Barucchi in 
- 1844, and the Chevalier Bunsen in 1845." The 


reading of this paper was followed by a length- 
ened diScussion, during the course of which Mr. 
Sharpe announced that Mr. Bartlett had lately 
brought home drawings of the inscriptions in the 
copper-mines of Wadi Mugharah, a valley of Mount 
Sinai, and that they bore the names of Chofo or 
Suphis, and of Knept Chofo or Sensuphis, with 
other names of the dynasty of Memphis; proving 
the important fact that these copper-mines were 
wrought at these early times, or at the epoch of the 
building of the two great pyramids. 





PINE ARTS. 
HAYDON’S LECTURES ON ART. 


Lectures on Painting and Design. By B. R. Hay- 
don, Historical Painter. With Designs on the 


be ashamed to take the same methods to conquer | ing left this world fit for a better, or ready for 
it. Fuseli, almost ignorant of all the simple ele- | judgment—it was David Wilkie. 

ments of design, plunged at once to the highest “ Note.—The strong language with regard to 
efforts, and his deficiency of elementary knowledge | the Royal Academy which I have used in this lec- 
harassed him, as he richly deserved, the whole of | ture is perfectly just as applied to that period. 


his life. od ° ” 

“Tan general literature, what is called polite 
literature, Fuzeli was highly accomplished. He 
perhaps knew as much of Homer as any man, but 


The clique which caused all the mischief then, and 
20 years before, have died off, and the latter elec- 
tions shew a healthier and better spirit.—B. R. H.” 

Into the other lectures we cannot at present feel 








Wood by Himself. Vol. II. Pp. 295. London, 
Longmans. 
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ueying, ot what ?” 


wake the dead, woe be unto you. 


are you ? 


So wrote the hapless author to us within ten 
days of the awful termination to his troubled ca- 
reer. It seems to us to be a forced effort to shake 
off the gloom which overspread his mind and was | 
bringing it lower and lower into the fearful abyss 
in which it finally sunk ; and the errors in ortho- 
graphy, as well as the hurried irregular form of 
the hand- writing, but too surely indicated a con- 
dition which might have provoked alarm, had net 
his general buoyant temperament (often, wé-now 
fear, only assumed and appareni) misled ‘or di+ 
verted suspicious observation. 

These Lectures, like all his productions on the 
arts, display a high appreciation of their true ob- 
jects aud powers. In fact, his theories’were supe- 
rior to his execution, though he was great in the 
ideal, and in force, invention, design, and composi- 
tion. He was no colourist, and not always, though 
often, distinguished in expression. Few painters 
can realise their conceptions; and it is true that 
Haydon, engrossed with controversies and torn by 
misfcrtunes, did notentirely fulfil the « xtraordinary 
promise of his beginning, though he did enough to 
honour himself Above his contemporaries and the 
British school in the highest walks of art. 

_The present (alas, posthumous) volume is more 
biographical than theoretical ; still, as stated in 
the preface, it goes to illustrate the principles laid 
down in the preceding volume. ‘“ Fuseli (it says) 
illustrates the fatal consequences of neglecting 
Nature, and Wilkie the beauty and excellence of 
doing nothing in an art, the language of which, in 
all styles, is more or less a language by imitation, 
without a daily recurrence to her.” 

Upon these artists and their works the first two lec- 
On the former he truly observes : 

“ He began art late, after he had been bewitched 
by the seductions of literature. When from dis- 


imagination had been too much indulged, aud had 
80 completely got the upper hand, he felt weary in 
trying to descend to the elements of imitation. I 
admit, it must be a struggle, but so is all duty; it 
isinfinitely easier to indulge your evil propensi- 
tes than exert your virtuous ones; not because the 


Wrong, but because the same fair field is never 
given to resistance as to gratification. Hard work, 
dissection, repeated anJ repeated hours of labori- 
ous imitation, ate considered at an advanced period 
of manhood as fitter for a youth. Why more fit for 
4 youth than a man ‘in similar predicaments? if a 
man be as ignorant as a youth, he ought never to 





he was not a deep classic; he could puzzle Dr. | a disposition to go. That on the relative value of 
Burney by a question, but he was more puzzled if| fresco and oil painting is most deserving of pub- 
Dr. Burney questioned him! Porson spoke lightly | lic attention at this epoch, and we quote two pas- 
of his knowledge of Greek, but in comparison with | Sages from it, just to rescue this review from ab- 
Porson a man might know little and yet know a | solute meagreness 
J . = ue . * 

great deal; a friend once asked him to construe a ‘The unfortunate weakness of fresco practice is 
yo awe in the by pe the ps prey | the rarity of ope | poe — at once a 
of /Z:schylus—he cursed all choruses, and said he} nature on your wall; and though cartoons, when 
never read them! But his power of acquiring, | everything is settled, generate a habit of settled 
idiomatically, a living language was certainly ex- | thinking, they generate a habit also of feeble copy- 
er — he said, _ + 4 for | ings = the _ of a is — 
nim to speak any language; yet though his ten- | and which pupils may execute almost as well as 
dency to literature gave him in society the power | the master. The imperfection in the realities of 
of being very amusing, I think it my duty to cau- | fresco which proceeds from this miserable and 
tion the young men present; he, for an artist, al- | tame method, induced Reynolds to lay down a law, 
lowed literature to take too predominant a part in| that reality of effect was incompatible with high 
his practice, and sunk too much the painter in the | thought. Nothing could be more unjust, as the 
critic.” | attempt of Michael Angelo to embody his thoughts 

That Haydon, of all men, should have written in oil by the hand of Sebastian del Piombo, and 
this is astonishing. How little, how very little, | the attempt of Raffaelle, in the Transfiguration, 
do we know ourselves! The following estimate is | decidedly prove.” 

ood : Of the German school: 

* Never were four men so essentially different} ‘ This wonderful people, in spite of Lessing and 
as West, Fuseli, Flaxman, and Stothard. Fuseli|a host of excellent critics, have ever had more 
was undoubtedly the mind of the largest range ;— | imagination than reason, and have always given 
W s . * oe, 2 | . a " i * . 
peak: Plamen end Sesthord wom purer Aecign- | than deovever truth ts lee lees Sor ition, bad 
ers than either. Barry and Reynolds were before | fiction for fact. Their mental energy and fervour 
my time; but Johnson said, in Barry’s Adelphi'| are worthy examples, but the excess to which they 
‘there was a grasp of mind you found no where | go is to be watched. To suppose that by going 
else ;’ which was true. Though Fuzeli had more | back to the Gothicism of gold grounds, staring 
imagination and conception than Reynolds—thougl| eyes, and meagre forms, they must arrive at the 
West put things together quicker than etther— | perfection of art, was a mental delusion; we might 
though Flaxman and Stothard did what Reynolds | as well agree to write like Chaucer, under a hope of 
could not do, and Hogarth invented a style never | advancing to Milton asa result. Cimabue and Giotto 
thought of before in the world, yet as a great and | did their best, as well as Raffaelle and Michael An- 
practical artist, in which all the others were greatly | gelo; and if each head of an epoch did not always 
defective, producing occasional fancy pictures of | do so, what reason can be given why each should not 
great beauty, and occasional desperate struggles in | every century go back to hieroglyphics as the ear- 
high art, with great faults, Reynolds is unquestion- | liest mode 6fdesign? Any principle which excludes 
ably the greatest artist of the British school, and | Naffaelle is insanity, and must be treated as such ; 
the greatist artist in Europe since Rembrandt and | for the classic influences which affected him were 


r , “fer : : 
Velasquez.” | the sound principles of the greatest artists which 


The account of Wilkie’s apotheosis in Londen, 
and early career, by one, his and Jackson's frllow- 
student and most intimate friend, is, to us, exceed- 


| the world ever saw, and as applicable to the Chris- 
| tian art as to any other. The German system may 
| be characteristic; so is the Chinese, the Peruvian, 


ingly interesting, and marked by many naive traits | the Hindoo, the Bosjeman at the Cape. German 
which do no disparagement to the real Sir David | art has always been characteristic, and Albert Du- 
Wilkie. His couatenance, in an outline sketch, | rer’s style infatuated the Italians in their greatest 
when arguing for the worser reason, by Haydon, | period. So intense is the instinct for a new sen- 
at p. 55, is a glorious bit of likeness and art. Nor | sation in mankind, that it palls on beauty, wearies 
do we consider the following pen-aud-ink sketch | of truth, and seeks relief often in deformity. Va- 


far mistaken: 

** I think his sudden reputation injured the na- 
tive simplicity of his mind. I think the treachery 
and cruelty of his treatment, from the base envy of 
his associates, destroyed the confidence in human 
nature he felt before. I think the distinctions of 
a court roused a desire for shining where he was 
not qualified to do so; but who among us can 
answer for ourselves in similar temptations? who 
can say he would have left a character so untainted, 
so eminent, and so honourable? Let us therefore 
only remember his virtues; for, be assured, his 
virtues are worthy imitation, whilst what may be 
considered his vices were but comparative weak- 
nesses a‘ter all. As his death was touching, so 
was his burial romantic; for what Briton, ‘ whose 
march is o’er the mountain wave, and home is on 
the deep,’ would not glory in anticipation at the 
poetry of such an entombmeut as Trafalgar Bay! 
As a Christian, he could not have been taken from 
us ata better time. His piety had been increased, 
his belief strengthened, and his hopes exalted, by 
his visit to the Holy Land; and if ever human be- 


riety is a component principle in our pleasurable 
| Sensations, and any ait is at times a relief from 
| the continuity of what is no longer new, however 
divine. No wonder at the success of German art. 
| Thoughts too refined to be expressed in words, 
| imaginings too impossible to be comprehended by 
thought, longings which belong not to earth, yearn- 
ings that would puzzle in heaven; of all people in 
the world, the Germans are the least fit to settle 
the limits of an art, the essence of which consists 
in palpabilities and positive realities, or it is not 
understood. It is said that the German school 
have opposed classic prejudices, and their works 
are from natural impressions, and not from classic 
recollections. Tuus the unalterable principles of 
the perfection of the human form is a classic pre- 
judice, and the half-starved every-day figures of 
the medizval age a Christian perfection; whereas 
I maintaia the purity of the inward Christian can 
be best conveyed by beauty and perfection in the 
outward symbol; for there is no necessary con- 
nexion between external beauty and internal de- 
pravity, any more than there is between internal 
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“wirtue and external deformity.. The leading doc- 
atrine of art is to convey its meanings by beauty in 
everything,-and the best guides to this goal are 
“the works of the Greeks; a selection from nature 
on their principle is not less a natural impression, 
“because they guide, than taking nature as it is 
‘found with all its defects, where they are no guide 
at all. 
“A man, say they, must have art in himself; 
but supposing a great genius in art born blind, 
_Jhow much would come out of him? A great 
painter must have an intense susceptibility to 
form and colour, through his senses to his brain, 
in himself of course, so as to be propelled to imi- 
tate by lines and colours, in his earliest childhood, 
what he sees; and thus to convey his thoughts and 
combinations by this imitation to others. His 
first imitations of life will be without selection or 
_ choice ; but when he wants to convey great thoughts 
and grand actions by human forms and human 
faces, he finds any form and any face will not be 
in character with his imaginary actors. He then 
seeks the works of predecessors, and there are 
works by a people who always did select the 
beautiful from the ugly, the heroic from the com- 
mon, the sublime from the petty, the essential 
from the accidental; he ascertains their principles 
from perpetual comparisons of their works with 
living nature; he comes to conclusions by their 
assistance; he forms anew a principle for his own 
practice ; and this, it seems, is a classic prejudice, 
a classic influence inconsistent with the purity of a 
‘Christian mind, and mast not be done in German 
art. No man can be more alive to the great 


merit of the German school than I am, in their 

struggle to revive the great principle of monu- 

mental decoration. They persevered through scorn, 

and ridicule, and laughter, which may have driven 

them to their early excess on a principle of de- 

fiance ; but they succeeded in Hee through; and 
a 


say what we may, and be as irrefutable as we please, | 
their frescoes (tapestry in mortar aS they may be)! 
are a fourth great epoch in art. “If they Went back 
for the sake of going forward, it was the excess of 
_all reformers, so common, 86 natural;'in the fury 
of the moment they did not see they could only 
arrive at the perfection they aimed at in propor- 
tion as they approached the very classic influence 
they dreaded! Raffaelle began from necessity, as 
they began from choice, with gold grounds and 
gothic purity; but the moment his beautiful mind 
sas directed by classic influence how to select in 
daily life the essential from the superfluous in 
form, he left those simplicities, as you can per- 
ceive even in his first great fresco, the Dispute of 
the Sacrament, where the part of that very picture 
which he last finished is higher in aim, execution, 
and thought, than the part he began on first with 
his golden glories. Cornelius told an honourable 
member, who, I have no doubt, remarked on the 
exaggeration of his expressions, ‘such exaggera- 
tion was necessary to affect the people.’ Never 
was a greater mistake. What exaggeration is 
.there in the cartoons, the Vatican, or the pedi- 
ment of Phidias? None. And what works so 
affect the people? This will not do for us.” 
Won't it?!! 


Divers Works of Early Masters on Christian Decora- 
tion: with an Introduction containing the Bio- 
graphy, Journal of Travel, Contemporaneous Asso- 
ciations in Art, §c. of Albert Durer; Notices of 
his master Wohigemuth and his friend Pirckhey- 
mer, Adam Krafft and his Sacrament-house at 
Nuremberg: with Examples of Ancient Painted 
and Stained Glass‘from York, West Wickham, St. 
George's Chapel, Windsor, the ancient Church and 
Sacrament-house at Limbourg, the Works of Dirk 
and Wouter Crabeth, §c. Also'a succinct Account, 
avith Illustrations, of Painted and Stained Glass at 
Gouda in Holland, and the Church of St. Jacques 
at Liege. 2 vols. imperial folio. Edited by John 
Weale. 





‘Svcu a work is a sore puzzle, and indeed an im- 


possibility to Review; for it can, in fact, only be 
known and appreciated by View. But we are tried 
by few such in these days when gorgeous produc- 
tions of literature and art are so scarce, that angel 
visits might be esteemed frequent in comparison. 
It is a brave essay of Mr. Weale, and seventy 
plates bear testimony to his zeal, and an irresistible 
claim on liberal-public patronage. The title-page 
pretty fully sets forth the nature of these claims, 
and a printed prospectus further describes them as 
embracing “an historical account of the achieve- 
ments of art from the hands of Albert Durer, 
Wohlgemuth, and Pirckheymer, with their por- 
traits in fac-simile—of Adam Krafft, his sacrament- 
hauschen—all of Nuremburg: the account, with 
illustrations, of St. Jacques’ Church at Liege; its 
rise under Bishop Balderic II. in 1016, to its more 
decorative state of interior embellishment and mag- 
nificent stained glass windows of the Albert Durer 
school of design in 1525,—of Gouda in Holland, 
the painted glass windows of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Baptist, presented by Mary Queen of 
England and Philip II. of Spain, and by the nobles 
and municipal bodies of the cities of Holland, with 
a memoir on this and other painted glass—Lives 
and works of Dirk and Wouter Crabeth, with their 
portraits in fac-simile;” and the stained glass win- 
dows in England above enumerated,—forming alto- 
gether the elaborate work of seventy plates before 
us, the greater part of which are richly coloured. 

The biography of Albert Durer is very interest- 
ing, and we gladly copy from it the following diary 
of a journey made by him in 1520 (having visited 
Italy fourteen years before), translated from Von 
Murr’s journal, where it is given in the writer’s 
peculiar orthography and homely style : 

“On Whitsunday have I, Albert Durer, at my 
own cost.and responsibility, with my wife, departed 
from Nuremburg for the Netherlands ; and having 
travelled that day, lodged at night at Baiersdorff. 
Thence we went on Friday to Forchhaim.. Thenge 
went. to Bamberg, and presented the bishop with 
a painting of the Virgin, our Blessed »bady, ‘an’} 
Apocalypse, and a copper-plate. He invited me 
to dinner, and gave me an exemption from cus- 
toms, and three other letters, and provided for my 
lodging. Item, I paid the driver 6 florins in gold, 
who took me from Bamberg to Frankfort. Item, 
Master Laurence Benedict and his painter took 
me to wine with them. So I set out from Bam- 
berg to Eltman, and shewed my customs-letter, by 
which I was allowed to pass toll-free. Thence came 
I to Hassfurth, and shewed my customs-letter, so 
that I was allowed to pass toH-free. I have given 
one florin to the chancery of the Bishop of Bam- 
berg. Thence came I to Theres, to the convent, 
and shewed my customs-letter, and was allowed to 
pass toll-free. Thence came we to Schweinfurth, 
where Doctor Rebart rec’. me, and gave us wine 
in our boat,. Thence went we to Volkach, and 
shewed my customs-letter, and went away, and 
came to Schwarzach; also went I in the early boat 
from Frankfort on Sunday to Mentz, and came 
halfway to Hochst, where I shewed my customs- 
letter and they allowed me to pass; also I paid 8 
Frankfort pence. Thence we went to Mentz, where 
[ paid one white-penny to the porters to unload. 
Moreover, 14 Frankfort hellers to the cabin boy. 
Moreover, 18 pence for a girth. Moreover, I en- 
gaged with the Cologne boat for 3 florins, with my 
luggage. Also have I spent at Mentz 17 white- 
pence. Item, Peter Goldtschmiedt, the host, gave 
me two bottles of wine; so did Veith Farnpubler 
invite me, and his Jandlord w4, take no reckoning 
from him, but be my host himscIf; and they rec4, 
me with much honour: also I departed from 
Meatz, where.the Main flows into the Rhine, and 
it was the Monday after St. Mary Magdalen. 
Thence came we to Poppart, and shewed my cus- 
toms-letter at the Treves customs-house, where 
they let me pass; only, I had to declare, under my 
signet, that |[ had no merchants’ goods, and they. 
let me willingly pass.. Thence came we to.Lon- 





stein, and shewed my customs-letter ; the customs- 


officer also let me pass free there, but he bade that 
‘I sho’, speak with his Grace of Mentz, and pre. 
sented me with wines, as he knew my wife well, 
and was glad to see her. Thence came we to En. 
gers, and shewed my customs-letter that belongs 
to Treves, and they let me passfree. TI said I wos, 
ptaise my Lord of Bamberg for this. Thence came 
we to Andernach, and shewed my customs-letter, 
and they allowed me to pass free. Also I went in 
the morning to St. Jacobi from Andernach. Thence 
went we to Bonn, to the customs-house, but they 
let me pass free. Thence came we to Cologne, 
and they allowed us to pass free. Thence went we 
to Antwerp, where I came to the inn to Jobst 
Planckfelt, and that same evening the Fuggers’ 
factor, of the name of Bernard Stecher, rec“, me, 
and gave us a costly repast, but my wife ate in the 
inn; and I gave. the carrier for the conveyance of 
our three persons 3 florins in gold. On Sunday, 
which was also St. Oswald’s day, the painters re. 
ceived me in their chamber, with my wife and 
maid, and served us with silver ware, and other 
costly preparations, and a particularly costly ban- 
quet. Thcir wives also were there; and while I 
was at table, the people stood on each side as if 
they were treating a great lord. There were also 
among them some persons of importance, who 
received me witli very deep and reverential sa- 
lutations, and they said they would do all they 
could which might be agreeable to me: there 
came a messenger from the Lords of Antwerp with 
two servants, and presented me from the Lords 
of Antwerp with four cans of wine, and sent me 
word, ‘I should be honoured by them in this, and 
have their good will.’ Then‘said I, that I thanked 
them humbly, and sent my humble service. There- 
after came Master Peter, the city carpenter, and 
presented me with two cans of wine, with the ex- 
pression of fis willing service. So were we long 
merry together, and late in the night, when they 
conducted us with lanthorns worshipfu!ly home, 
se Wegener | to do what I will, that they will 
render me evéry service in their power. Also lL 
thank them, and‘lay me to sleep: also I went to 
Master’Quintin’s home. I went to their three 
'great arclicry ptaces, and ate a costly repast. 
Another time with the factor of Portugal, whom 
I sketched in ‘charceal, as also my host. Also 
Jobst Planckfelt, who presented me with some 
white coral, Also my host took me to the painter's 
working-place in Aritwerp, in the Armoury, where 
they were preparing the triumph with which King 
Charles is to be received. ‘That work isin length 
400 arches (pégen), and each forty feet long, and 
placed on both sides of the street, beautifully ar- 
ranged, and it cost altogether, for carpentry and 
painting, 4000 florins; and this thing is made 
costly all over. Item, Did I eat another time with 
the Portingal, aud I ate once with Alexander in 
the court. Item, Sebald Fischer bought of me at 
Antwerp 16 small Passions for 4 florins. Further, 
82 great books for 8 florins. Further, 6 Passions 
for 3 florins. Further, 20 half quires of all kinds 
has he taken for 3 florins. Item, Hence I sold 
to my host for a piece of cloth, a painting of the 
Blessed Virgin, and 2 florins Rhenish. Item, For 
another time I sketched Felix Lautensclilager. 
Item, I have once eaten with Alexander Goldt- 
schmiedt: further, once with Felix. Once has 
Master Joachim eaten with me ; also his man once. 
I began a painting in half-colour. I have pre- 
sented the four new small pieces [paintings] to 
Peter Wolffgang. I have presented Master Joa- 
chim with one florin, because he has lent me his 
colours and his man; and I made a present also 
to his man. Item, I sent the four new paintings 
to Alexander Goldtschmiedt. I sketched in with 
charcoal the Genoese named Tomasino Floriano, 
and his two brethren, named Vicenzio and Ger- 
hard, all ‘three Pumbellij. Twelve times have I 
“dined with ‘Tomasino. wie 
“Further, Master Erasmus [the great Erasmus} 


“presented” mé with a Spanish ‘mantle. Further, 


Tomasino’s brother has presented me with a pair 
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of gloves. But once have I sketched Vicenzio, 
Tomasino’s brother: also have I presented Mas- 
ter Augustin Lumbarth with the two parts of 
the ‘Imagines Ceeli.’ Also have I sketched the 
Elector with the aquiline nose, named Opitius. 
Item, my wife and little maid have dined one day 
at Master Tomasino’s house. Item, Our Lady 
Church at Antwerp is too large ; also, people have 
much trouble in singing there at first without mak- 
ing a fault; and they have an altar and costly foun- 
dation, where are appointed the best musicians 
that can be had. The church has many devout 
services and stonework, and particularly a pretty 
tower. Also have I been in the rich abbey of St. 
Michael, which has of stone (masswerck) the costly 
seat in its choir. And at Antwerp they spare no 
cost for such things, as there is money enough 
there. I have sketched Master Nicholas, an astro- 
nomer, who dwells with the King of England, who 
has been of furtherance and use to me in many 
things: he is a German, born at Munich. Further 
have I sketched Tomasino’s daughter, named Jung- 
frau Suten. Item, Hans Pfaffroth gave me a Phi- 
lip’s guilder, because I had sketched him with 
charcoal. Further have I dined with Tomasino 
once; and my host’s father-in-law received me, 
also my wife. Further have I changed two bad 
(light) guilders and 2¢ stivers for living. Further 
have I given one stiver for drink-money, because I 
was allowed to see a Table (a picture). Item, I 
have seen on Sunday after Our Lady’s Ascension 
the grand procession of Our Lady Church at Ant- 
werp, when the whole place was assembled, of all 
handicrafts and conditions, each clad costly accord- 
ing to his condition. Each condition and-trade had 
its token by which it might be knowm; and there 
were also among them great costly banuers car- 
ried; and their old French long trumpets of silver. 
There were also of Germans many fifers and drum- 
mers, Wino made much noise. Also saw Lin the 
way, in regular order, going along the procession, 
the goldsmiths, painters, masons, silk-embroiderers, 
carvers, cabinet-makers, carpenters, sailors, fisher- 
men, butchers, curriers, weavers, bakersy,. tailors, 
shoemakers, and other handicrafts, and many hand- 
workers and dealers, in worshipful array. So, too, 
were the shopkeepers, merchants, and all kinds of 
assistants. After came the musketeers, archers, 
and arquebusiers, &s well horse as foot. Thencame 
the guards of the bailwick. Then came a whole 
body of very brave folks, genteelly and richly clad; 
but before them went all orders, and each arranged 
according to the several differences very properly, 
There was also in this proces$in®Aa great body of 
widows, who live by their own*hatfdiwork, and hold 
a particular rule, and all with White linen tuckers, 
reaching from the head to th Pfotind, very orderly 
to see: thereamong saw I'matjPbrave persons, and 
the prebends of Our -y hurch, with all the 
priesthood, scholars, and Uhiftch officers going be- 
hind, where 20 persons bote the Virgin Mary with 
the Lord Jesus, most richly clothed, to the honour 
ofthe Lord God. In this circuit were very many 
pleasant things done, and very fichly arratiged. 
Then there were brought along many carriages, mo- 
dels of ships, and other pageants. Thereamong were 
the Prophets, then the New Testament, then the 
Angelic Cross, the Three Holy Kings on great 
camels, and riding in other scarce wonders, very 
arifully arranged : also how Our Lady fled in Egypt, 
very devoutly, and many other things, which for 
shortness I pass by. At the last came a great dra- 
gon, which bore St. Margaret with her ladies, on a 
gitdie, which was very pret.y : there followed after, 

t. George with his attendants, a pretty sketch. 
Also there rode in this company very bravely and 
richly clad young men and maidens, in various 
dresses, and representing different saints. | This 
Procession, from the beginning to the end, befure 
it passed our house, lasted more than two hours; 
also Were the things so. many, that I co* not write 
them even ina book, and therefore letehem aldne.: 
Item, I have been at Antwerp in the Fuggers’ 

actor-house, which has been built newly and 





richly, with a special tower, wide and great, with a 
fine garden, and saw his beautiful stallion. Item, 
Tomasino presented my wife with 14 ells of good 
thick damask, and two and a half ells of half atlas, 
asalining. Item, the Factor of Portugal has pre- 
sented me with wine at the inn, Portuguese and 
French. Item, Senhor Roderigo, of Portugal, pre- 
sented me with a basket of well made sugar, of all 
sorts, wherein was a sugar-candy box, two great 
dishes of sugar penet, marchpain, and all other 
sweets, and sugar-cane as it grows. Thereon I 
gave his man one florin for drink. Further have 
I for board changed a light guilder and 12 stivers. 
Item, the columns in St. Michael’s in the convent, 
in the parish church at Antwerp, are all made of 
black beautiful gold-stone. I have from Antwerp 
sent out and presented, through Master Gillgen, 
King Charles’s door-keeper, the good sculptor 
named Master Conrad, the like of whom I have 
not seen (he served the Emperor Maximilian’s 
daughter, Lady Margaret), St. Jerome, Melancholy, 
the three new Maries, the Anthony, and the Ve- 
ronica; and I presented Master Gillgen with a 
Eustachius and a Nemesis, Item, I was indebted 





to my host 7 florins 20 stivers, the Sunday before 
St. Bartholomew’s. Item, for fire and chamber | 
and bedding shall I give him 11 florins monthly. | 
I have been with my host 27 days in August, on | 
Monday before St. Bartholomew, that I dine with | 
him, and give for each meal two pence, and the | 
drink without reckoning; but my wife and maid | 
must hereafter cook and eat. I have presented | 
the Portuguese factor with a small carved child. | 
Further, have I presented him with an Adam and | 
Eve, Jerome, the Hercules, the Eustachius, the 
Melancholy, the Nemesis. Thereafter, cn half- 
sheets, three new Virgins, the Veronica, the St. 
Anthony, Christmas, and the Cross. Thereafter, | 
the best out of the quarter-sheets, which are eight | 
small pieces. Thereafter, the three books of our 
Lady’s life, the Apocalypse, and the Great Pas- 
sion, after the Little Passion, and the Passion in 
copper, which -is all worth 5 florigs. Even as 
much have I presented to Senhor Basdeciga; the 
other Portingal. 
with a small green popinjay. Item, on Sunday 
after St. Bartholomew (the 2d Sept.) I went from 
Antwerp with Master ‘Tomasino to Mechlin, where 
we lay one’ night; and I met Master Conrad, and 
a painter with him, at supper; and this Master | 
Conrad is the good carver whom the Lady Mar- 
garet has. From Mechlin we went through the 
small town of Wilsswort (Vilvorde), aud came to 
Brussels on Monday (3d Sept.) at mid-day. I have 
dined with my gentlemen at Brussels, and once 
dined with Master Bonisius, and presented him 
with a Passion in copper. Item, I have given to 
the Markgrave John, at Brussels, my letter of in- 
troduction, which my Lord of Bamberg wrote, and 
I have presented him with a Passion engraved in 
copper, as a remembrance of me. Further have 
I once eaten with my gentlemen of Nuremburg. 
I have secn at Brussels, in the council-house, in 
the golden chamber, the four painted pieces which 
the great master Rudiger has made. I have seen 
in the king’s house at Brussels, within and with- 
out, the fountains, labyrinth, and menagerie, which 
is a pleasant thing; surely more like a paradise I 
have seen nothing. Item, the dwarf who presented 
my supplications to the Lord Jacob Bonisius is 
named Erasmus. Item, at Brussels is a very rich 
and great council-house, built of fine masonry, 
with aremarkably good tower. I have drawn Mas- 
ter Conrad at Brussels, by candle-light at night, 
who has been my host at Brussels. Also have I 
Doctor Lambarten's son drawn at the same time 
with charcoal, and the hostess. Also have I seen 
the thing which was brought to the king from the 
new golden land, a sun completely of gold, a 
whole fathom broad. Also a silver moon as gréat, 
and two large rooms full of rich furniture, with 
numerous weapons, harness, and remarkable ar- 
tillery, and rare clothing, bedding, and all kinds 


This Roderigo presented my wife 








of things for people’s use, which are much more 


beautiful than wonderful. These things are all 
of a costly nature, so that they are valued at a 
hundred thousand guilders: and I have in all my 
lifetime seen nothing which gave my heart so much 
pleasure as these things. Then did [ see their 
wonderfully clever things, and I wondered at the 
subtile genius of men in strange lands, and the 
things I do not know how to express that I saw 
there. I have besides seen many fine things at 
Brussels, and particularly a great fish-bone, that 
had the bits been put together, it wo’. have been 
a-fathom and a half long, and weighed: near 15 
hundred weight, and it stands on the fish in the 
back of his head. I have also been at Nassau 
House, which is richly built and finely furnished. 
Also have I twice dined with my lords. Item, 
Madonna Margareta received me at Brussels, and 
promised me she wo‘. be my introductress to King 
Charles, and shewed a special kindness towards. 
me.” 

The rest of this journal is equally curious; and, 
besides its traits of the manners of the time, shews 
in what estimation the artist was held. Farther 
on we read: 

“On Friday after Pentecost, in 1521, came a 
tale to Antwerp that they had captured Martin 
Luther so traitorously, that the Emperor Charles’s 
herald was given to him with an imperial safe- 
conduct, to which he had trusted; but when the 
herald brought him to Eisenach, in an unfriendly 
place, he said he dare be no more, and rode from 
him. There were ten horse there, who carried 
away traitorously the pious man, enlightened with 
the Holy Ghost, who was a follower of the true 
Christian belief, and whether he still lives, or 


| whether they have murdered him, I wit not; thus 


has he been treated for writing Christian truth, 
and because he punished the unchristian popedom, 
which strives so against Christ’s redemption with 
his great trouble of human law, and also because 
that we are robbed of our blood. and sweat, and 
the same.are so scandalously treated by- idling 


|men; and..to,me it seems particularly hard that 


they will let our God remain, probably under their 
false ‘blind learning, which the men whom they 
call the fathers havé written and composed, where- 
by the rich word is twisted to many ends falsely, 
or even held for nought. bd * * 

“[ had the disadvantage in all my earnings, 
lodging, sales, and other transactions in the Ne- 


| therlands, in all my things with high and-low ; and 


particularly the Lady Margaret, for what I pre- 
sented her, and did for her, gave me nothing. * © 
Exchanged my emperor for a white English cloth. 
Alexander Imhoff lent me 100 golden guilders‘on 
our Lady’s eve, fur which I gave him my written 
obligation to pay him at Nuremburg.. I gave 
Tomasino’s relation a Philip's florin, and to his 
daughter a gold florin on leaving. Tomasino gave 
me a box full of the best tiriace. On our Lady’s 
day, when I wished to leave Antwerp, the King of 
Denmark sent to me that I sho“. come quickly to 
him, and take his likeness, which I did with char- 
coal. And I sketched also his servant Anthony, 
and I was invited to dine with the king, who 
placed me graciously opposite to him. On the day 
after our Lady's, travelled to Brussels in the vesse} 
of the King of Denmark, to whom I presented the 
best pieces among my prints. Item, | saw that 
the people at Antwerp wondered the king was 
such a manly fine fellow. I saw also how the 
emperor met him at Brussels, and rec, him hon- 
ourably with great pomp. Thereupon I saw the 
fine costly banquet given to him the next day. by 
the emperor and the lady Margaret. Item, on the 
Sunday before St. Margaret’s, the King of Deumark 
gave a grand banquet to the emperor, Lady .Mar- 
garet, and Queen of Spain, and invited me, and I 
dined there too. I gave twelve 'stivers to the 
king’s footman, and [ sketched the’ king in oil- 
colours, who gave me thirty florins. On Friday, 
early in the morning, I started for Brussels,” 

At the conclusion of the journal; Mr. Weale says : 

“Durer having travelled for a year, returned to 
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Nuremburg, and applied himself, as before, assi- 
duously to his art. This very curious journal, at 
the risk of being considered tedious, is given to 
shew the extraordinary activity of his genius; it 
embraces an important period in literature, re- 
ligion, and art, contemporaneous with the Empe- 
ror Charles V. of Germany, and the princes of the 
house of Spain, the then rulers in the Nether- 
lands ; and it further presents to our notice many 
eminent artists of the time, together with the 
names and connexions of painters on glass, of 
whom little is known in this country. The editor 
has in his possession a fine copy of the posthumous 
folio volume of Albert Durer’s work, amended by 
himself, on drawing and painting, and published 
subsequent to his death by his friend ‘ Bilibaldus 
Pirckeymherus, amicus integerrimus,’ in which are 
given rudiments for the construction of Gothic and 
Germanalphabets, or black-letter characters, equally 
ingenious and simple. He shews them to be com- 
posed entirely of small squares, variously arranged 
and combined ; and takes the letter ias the simple 
and fundamental form—inasmuch as it consists of 
only a single stem or stroke—out of which all 

the rest arise. Yet even this leading form is in wv 
itself a compound, it being, when reduced toits |) 
first elements, found to consist of five squares ; |= 

_ viz. three placed one over the other for the body / 
or stem, and two others turned diagonally, thus: 
which when filled up shew thus : This accounts 
at once for the great breadth of the letters, and 
their peculiar sharp angularity or diagonalism 
at the termination of the stems both above and 
below; and the i gives the pro- portions of all 
the other short-stemmed letters, that is, those 


which do not rise above the general line or descend 
below it with tails: n, u, v, m, w, vary hardly at all 
from the i, except in three of them having two 
stems, and the others three stems | | 
each; while the two single-stemmed \/(¢ 


letters, r and ¢, are distinguished from + 

the i, the former by an additional. = 

eer adjoining the top one, and 7 

placed like that, diagonally— thus, 

the other by the two upper squares being both put 

diagonally. The long-stemmed letters 

are formed 4 merely by an _ additional 

number of squares, some of them cc- 

' casionally overflapping others, and with 

triangles or half-squares to fill up inter- 

vals. Thus o is composed of two stems 

of four squares each, connected by two others turned 

diagonally, with finishing triangles. 

Those who have little knowledge of co, 

the numerous works of this extraor- 

dinary artist, or who are not conver- 

sant with them, will have a difficulty 

in separating the genuine works from ~~ 

the numerous forgeries which were practised, even 

by eminent artists, on the great reputation of Albert 

Durer : wood and copper engravings have appeared 

with the monogram of which have no con- 

_ Hexion with the artist’s hand and mind; and 
it is only those who have applied themselves to 

the study of the master who are capable of detect- 

ing the imposition. Many compiled works have 

given lists, mixing the forgeries with the genuine 

subjects. 

“Albert Durer was to the Germans what Leonardo 
da Vinci was to the Italians; they both excelled, 
and introduced perspective and breadth of light 
and shade, with the advantage on the side of Albert 
in the colouring of his pictures. The late Thomas 
Stothard, Esq., R.A., has, in a valuable ms. be- 
queathed to his son, written a note, which from 
such an artist has its value. Contemporaneous 
with Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Adam Krafft, Lucas Van Leyden, Quintin Matsys, 
Erasmus, Luther, Melancthon, &c., Durer em- 
ployed himself as an artist generally: many of the 
copper or iron plates, or wood, were not absolutely 
cut or engraved by his own hand, but executed 
after his design, and under his direction, by the 





several artists living in Nuremburg, and which 
nevertheless bear the stamp of the master hand. 
Designs were made for wrought iron-work, with 
which that city abounded; he also designed and 
was the founder of an improved school in the more 
correct perspective and architecture for sacred sub- 
jects, particularly for painted and stained glass.” 

An account of his works follows, and is succeeded 
by the notices of his master, friend, and Adam 
Krafft; after which there is an able sketch of the 
introduction of stained glass into England, and the 
progress of the art from that period to its most 
flourishing condition in the 16th century, after 
which it gradually declined and fell into decay. 
We trust that it is now reviving in this country, 
and have had several occasions to mention admi- 
rable specimens executed within the last few years. 

The Gouda drawings, and the notice of the art- 
ists, the brothers Crabeth, possess great novelty, 
and serve essentially to enrich the volume, where 
they precede the magnificent illustrations of St. 
Jacques at Liege. And here our pen fails us, for 
we can communicate no idea of these brilliant per- 
formances through its means. Imagine a kaleido- 
scope turning up every moment the brightest and 
most fanciful patterns, and you may have a vague 
notion of their extreme beauty. Some, it may be 
observed, partake of an inferior era of the art, 
when more minute embellishments produce an ef- 
fect less grand than when glorious masses of colour 
were employed; but all are singularly instructive, 
and enable us to trace the school from the begin- 
ning to the end. The examples from West Wick- 
ham (which the Archeological Association at Can- 
terbury interfered to save) are not the least 
remarkable, and those from York are among the 
finest in the whole collection. 

But, as we have confessed, the work must be 
seen to have its value ascertained; and sure we 
are that it requires only to be looked at to recom- 
mend it, as a delightful ornament, to every lover 
of the arts who can afford the luxury of its posses- 
sion. It would be disgraceful to the country if Mr. 
Weale’s splendid undertaking did not meet with 
its due reward. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
ITALY. 
Florence, June 24, 1846. 

TuE motto of this age is most truly Nil admirari ; 
yet I think that those best acquainted with the 
state of anti-progress here will be not a little sur- 
prised to hear, that the learned and pious head of 
the Church now elected has announced his inten- 
tions of granting a wide- embracing amnesty to poli- 
tical offenders of all kinds, who are said to amount 
to the almost incredible number of 24,000!! reckon- 
ing those who are exiles for their opinions, as well 
as these actually in detention. 

He has also announced his intention of dismissing 
ali the Swiss Guards! and if “coming events cast 
their shadows before,” the historiette that I com- 
municated in my last letter about these Janissaries 
as being now probably an idle form will be a living 
reality, and the ‘ Rogues March” will be played, 
with a da capo al fine, till they reach the cool val- 
leys of Helvetia, to exchange the chase of the 
chamois for their former daily lounge in tke lobby 
of the Scala Regia. 

His Holiness, too, has called together Duke 
Torlonia and others of the Roman princes who 
are interested in the introduction of railways, and 
assured them that he differs entirely from his pre- 
decessor in the interpretation of the famous text 
in the prophecy of Daniel, xii. 4: Plurimi per- 
transibunt, et multiplex erit scientia; “many shall 
run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased ;”” 
and that he is determined to reticulate the map 
of the States of the Church with a plexus of rail- 
way lines: he goes, I hear,even the length of offering 
to be a provisional director; but he surely does 
not know the responsibilities of that position. 
But stranger things still remain to be told: he has 
been elected by a mistake ; or rather, he was, as 





———os 
those familiar with elections in “ Merrie Eyglang” 
well know, he was set up as a candidate withoy 
the intention of his being finally elected. |; 
occurred thus:— When the cardinals are dy] 
“ fixed” in the conclave, they begin in the oma, 
ing by giving the name of one whom they have no 
intention should be ultimately chosen; this js 
done to see to whom are the general tendencies of 
their likings directed, or, in plain Saxon, as , 
“feeler.” It appears that on the second evenin 
of the conclave the cardinals, according to estab. 
lished usage, gave in the names of those whom they 
did not intend should be elected pope ; and Cardj. 
nal Giovanni Maria Mastai Ferretti, archbishop 
of Imola, and now Pius the Ninth, was appointed 
to call out the names as they came out of the urp 
and to his great surprise he found the first seven er 
eight billets marked with his own name. His feel. 
ings at so unexpected an honour, when it reached 
the fourteenth slip that his name was written on 
were so excited that he fainted. Nevertheless, the 
calling of the names went on, and to the great sur. 
prise of the Sacred College, his name was found to 
have the requisite number of voices, viz. two-thirds 
of the number of the cardinals present. This 
“happy accident” in giving a vigorous intellect 
not past its middle age, to rule the Romagna, 
will make many a discontented Carbonaro swallow 
down the accidente, their favourite curse, rising on 
every occasion to a bocca Romana, when fortune or 
rulers prove unpropitious. Talking of Carbonari, 
the present Pope’s brother has been in exile for many 
years for belonging to that famous society. Does the 
haud ignara mali, &c. &c. actuate the present bene- 
volent successor of Peter? and when he proposed so 
promptly to use “ the keys’’ to unlock the dungeon- 
gates of many a sighing captive, does the recollec- 
tion of a brother’s sufferings draw a sigh from him? 
He was born at Sinigaglia in the Roman states, and 
belongs to a family of wealth and consideration. 
He was created cardinal by Gregory, 14th Dec. 
1840, although he had been determined on by his 
Holiness’ a year’before, which is called being 
risérvato in petto, when the Pope fixes in his own 
mind on an individual for the cardinal’s hat, and 
keeps the matter within his breast till he thinks 
the ripeness of time is come. I mentioned to you 
that Cardinal Ghizzi, I had been informed on the 
best authority, had the best chance of the papal 
chair at the time I wrote; but you see it has 
turned out otherwise: he has been spoken of as 
likely to fill the next most important post, that of 
minister for foreign affairs; he will also be a good 
selection. I alluded also passingly, in a’ former 
letter, to the pretended prophecy of Malachy, 
to characterise the pope that was to be; you may 
recollect it was “ Crux Crucis ;” and a Fellow of 
Cambridge who is sitting by my elbow, and who 
has sat more in the seat of the scorner than at the 
feet of Dr. Pusey, interprets it clearly to charac- 
terise all that we know of the present Pope. “He 
(he says) patronises no half-and-half measures; 
but is XX and double stout in vindicating to the 
infuriated Austrian ambassador the important 
steps that he is about to take to remodel his civil 
government.” You may fully depend on the ac- 
curacy of the details given above of what passed 
in the pope’s election, &c., as I have the informa- 
tion from a source which ought to be best able to 
know: I can speak no further of it, however. 
As far as the religious government of the Church 
was concerned, no pontiff ever conducted it bet- 
ter than Gregory XVI.; but we may not un- 
happily illustrate the state of mind that the old 
man had fallen into in these latter times; for it 1s 
well known in ecclesiastical circles that he feared 
all experiments for the purpose of giving a sounder 
feeling to the body politic, just as he resolutely re- 
fused the amputation of his own leg when, during 
his last fatal illness, gangrene and mortification 
had reached that point that, unless the diseased 
member were lopped off, death would be the result, 
He preferred death—Requiscat in pace. And the 
Man of Iron, Pius IX. (Ferretti), threatens to oust 
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the Railway King from his throne of termini. So 
much for Roman gossip. ; The bella citta di Firenze 
js racing with chariots as in the circuses of old; and 
there is a vast concourse met to see what is not 
half so exciting as an omnibus-race from Charing 
Cross to the Ba-ank; and the Grand Duke is look- 
ing as amiable as he is, surrounded by the “stars” and 
“garters” of his court, the corps diplomatique, and 
the dames of honour ; and we have had a grand il- 
Jumination of the Lung d’ Arno, and immense fire- 
works, which nearly set the Arno on fire, and I have 
no doubt St. John is vastly pleased on this his grand 
festive occasion. The Irish light bonfires on St. 
Jobn’snight universally: this further point ofresem- 
blance between the Etruscan and Hibernian race 
has escaped the acute Betham, who is not murdered, 
as was foolishly reported, in an Etruscan tomb, but 
js snug at the baths of Lucca. EsQuiLINus. 


FRANCE.* 
(From our occasional Correspondent.) . 
Paris, June 29, 1846. 
Discussions on the comparative advantages and 
disadvantages of anonymous writing in newspapers 
and periodicals have frequently attracted great 
interest in the literary world of England. The 
result of them has been the maintenance of the 
anonymous; from which it may be inferred that 
the arguments in favour thereof were found much 
more weighty than those on the other side. ‘In 
my hot youth, when William IV. was king,” I, for 
one, should have rejoiced at seeing a different con- 
clusion come to; for nothing seems so fair, so 
just, so equitable, and so natural, as that a writer 
should reap all the fame that may result from a 
well-written article ; suffer all the contempt that 
is bestowed on a badly-written one; and bear all 
the responsibility that may arise from either. But 
since I have had the opportunity of becoming in- 


timately acquainted with the newspapers and the 
periodicals of France, my opinions have undergone 
a total change; and I should now be one of the 
first to denounce the abolition of anonymous writ- 
ing as a sad calamity to authors, to newspapers 
and periodical proprietors, to literature and to the 


public. To the great mass of authors the abolition 
would be disadvantageous, because not one in 
twenty of them, albeit possessed of talent, suc- 
ceeds in gaining a literary reputation ; and without 
aliterary reputation it is worse than useless, it is 
ridiculous, to parade one’s name before the public. 
To proprietors of journals the change would be 
onerous, inasmuch as it would compel them to pay 
ten times more to the man with a great reputation 
than they would to the man with none at all; and 
yet the latter could, in city slang, supply them 
with an article every bit as good, and perhaps 
better. Literature would suffer, because the man 
_With an established reputation thinks himself en- 
titled to palm any rubbish upon the public ; whilst 
the anonymous writer is obliged to take pains to 
secure for his lucubrations the honour of a perusal. 
And the public would suffer in having to swallow 
trash instead of excellence, and, moreover, in 
being entertained—as it certainly would be—with 
details of the private doings, and private affairs, 
and private persons of the heroes whose names 
would figure before it. To the truth ofall that is 
advanced, the Parisian journals and periodicals, in 
which the anonymous is not observed, offer strik- 
ing and unanswerable testimony. Look at them: 
the Journal des Débats, La Presse, Le Constitution- 
nel, Le Siecle, La Revue des Deux Mondes, &c. &c. 
You will find that a few writers of eminence, or 
What is by courtesy called eminence, monopolise 
them exclusively, leaving no chance of success, no 
opening even, to the young man commencing his 
arduous career. You will find that these writers 
are paid enormously, and almost ruin the journals 
to which they are attached. You will find, in nine 
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cases out of ten, that what they write is the most 
pitiable trash. And you will find them thrusting 
themselves, their affairs, and their friends, in the 
most impertinent and ridiculous manner, upon the 
public. In this last respect, in particular, they 
arouse indignation and excite disgust. It is, I 
assure you, positively nauseous to witness the enor- 
mous self-conceit with which they are devoured, 
and the offensive style in which they parade it. 
Thus, for example, Jules Janin favours the public 
with a description of his apartment, a minute ac- 
count of his wedding, or some other equally im- 
portant and interesting event. Alphonse Karr 
tells you that he has a house at Havre, and a gar- 
den and flowers, and a fishing-boat; and he re- 
lates his adventures in a stage-coach, and his con- 
versation with his neighbours. M. Soulié takes pre- 
cious good care to inform his readers that he has a 
large moustache ; and M. Theophile Gautier com- 
placently communicates the important information, 
that he has an immense crop of hair on his stupid 
noddle. One of the feuilletonistes of the Constitu- 
tionnel thinks himself bound to inform the universe 
that his friend the Baron le Spooney carries a large 
bunch of watch-seals. Another states that he has 
the honour of the acquaintance of Mlle. of the 
Théatre Frangais, and that when travelling on the 
railway she always takes a first-class place. A 


portant literary organs in the world,* could not 
name the ten-hundred-thousandth part of the live 
poetes that France possesses. No man could, in fact : 
they are a very host. Every town, city, and vil- 
lage in these broad realms possesses some half- 
dozen of them. Indeed, it seems that every man 
who writes rhyme is a poet, and that every man 
who writes at all writes rhyme. On no other sup- 
position is it possible to account for the vast, the 
immense, the overwhelming number of poétes, and 
grands poétes to boot. In England you give the title 
of poet to one man in a couple of centuries; the 
French give it to a hundred different men in a day. 
In England no man but a raving idiot would take 
upon himself to declare “I am a poet!” but in 
France, on the contrary, there is not a shop-boy 
who writes some jingling rhymes to his mistress’s 
eyebrow that does not cry aloud, “ Behold me! I 
am apoet!” I assure you that there is no ex- 
aggeration in what I have said. The glorious 
designation of poet is given and assumed in this 
country with such reckless profusion that, to my 
thinking, it is become a term of contempt. Let 
any man or any schoolboy send a copy of verses, no 
matter how rubbishy, to Victor Hugo, or De La- 
martine, and he will be sure to receive a letter in 
which one or other of those real poets will declare, 
“Sir, youarea poet!” Let another publish afew 





critic, in commencing a criticism, makes us aware 


. ! 
that he was once upon a time only seven years of | 


age, and that he had a passionate love of lollypops, 


pages of incomprehensible jargon, of which each 
line shall commence with a capital letter, and end 
with a word that shall jingle with the last word of 


which subsequently degenerated into a passionate | the preceding line, and he may with a safe con- 
love of literature. (Tant pis pour la littérature !)| science proclaim himself a PoET, without any one 


A political writer informs us that his friend —— 
always unbuttons his waistcoat when he begins to | 
write; and Friend ——, not to be outdone in 
courtesy, mentions that the political writer has a 
sad knack of inking his knuckles. M.—— wishes 
it to be known that he wears acloak; and M. —— 
that he carries a thickcane. And soon eternally— 
moi, moi, moi,—always moi! Now I ask,.is not 
this, and such despicable twaddle as this, absolutely 
disgusting? Fancy the same sort of thing in our 
journals; fancy the Zimes puffing Mr. X. of the 
Herald, and the Herald Mr. Z. of the Times! Fancy 
the writers of the Literary Gazette telling their 
readers what they had for breakfast, and what they 
will have for dinner, and what they saw at Brighton ! 
Why, the English people would not stand it for a 
month, nor for a week. But is it not an inevitable 
consequence of periodical writers signing their lu- 
cubrations? I think so; and thinking so, pray 
most devoutly that the anonymous system may 
never be abolished in our newspapers, magazines, 
and reviews. If there were no other reason to be 
urged, that alone would be sufficient to support the 
prayer; but there are reasons previously stated 
which support it also, and others even still more 
important might be adduced, were it not considered 
advisable to confine these observations exclusively 
to what'is suggested by the Parisian press. 
Talking of Parisian authors, I may perhaps be 
allowed to take the opportunity of noticing another 
of their peculiarities. Every one of them in his 
heart, and soul, and conscience, believes that he is 
a great man. If he has blotted a few quires of 
foolscap, and especially if he has had the glory of 
seeing himself in type, he complacently gives him- 
self the same position as a Scott, a Byron, a Ra- 
cine, or a Shakspere. He thinks that the eyes 
of the world are upon him, that his every action is 
observed and recorded, that he honours the public 
by appearing in the streets, and that the English 
government and the Emperor of Russia have scores 
of agents laden with bank notes and golden roubles 
to seduce him from his allegiance to la belle France, 
and transfer. himself and his literary glory to their 
more northern climes. And the poets! Heavens! 
what wonderful men they are! So sublime and 
so dingy! -So heaven-inspired and so dirty! So 
deeply read in the human soul, and with such large 
masses of uncombed hair! And then they are so 
numerous too: their very name is legion. You, 


| dreaming for a moment of disputing his right to the 


title. Poets! poets! O Shakspere! O Milton! 
O Byron! what a scandalous and burning shame 
it is to give to such wretched whipper-snappers as 
these the designation that belongs to you. 

Lord Aberdeen, it appears, has concluded a 
treaty with Prussia for the protection of the copy- 
ight of literary and artistic works. Good—very 
good. But I would beg respectfully to ask his 
lordship if it would not have been better to have 
concluded one with Saxony; for he must be aware 
that it is Saxony which preys upon our publishers 
more than any other kingdom or principality in 
Germany. Neither at Berlin, nor in any other 
town in Prussia, as I believe, is any piracy com- 
mitted on British authors ; or if there be, it is small 
in extent and unimportant in its consequences. 
But at Leipzig, the great literary mart of noble 
Deutschland, piray drives a roaring trade. Bul- 
wer, Wordsworth, Ainsworth, Dickens, Lady Bles- 
sington, Mrs. Gore, and other of our living scribes ; 
Scott, Byron, Shakspere, Goldsmith, Fielding, 
Southey, and others of the gifted dead, are pirated 
to an enormous extent. In fact, so gigantic have 
become the Leipzig piracies, that they supply not 
only all Germany, but Belgium, and France, and 
Italy, and Spain, and other places where our coun- 
trymen reside, or where our language is studied. 
It is with Saxony, therefore, that my Lord Aber- 
deen should have treated, if he would have ren- 
dered a real service to the authors, publishers, and 
literature of his country. Difficulties there would 
have been, no doubt; for Saxony might have been 
unwilling to give up a practice of robbery which is 
so profitable. But difficulties could have been 
got over, and obstacles have been beaten down. 
Had bales of cotton and not books, tons of coal and 
not pictures been in question, Saxony would soon 
have been taught reason. In Heaven’s name, let 
it not be said that we are entirely indifferent to 
our literature and our fine arts. Let us not be put 
down asa nation of paltry shopkeepers and no- 
thing else. Now that we have got a treaty with 
Prussia, let us have one with Saxony instanter. 
Then will come others with the other states of Ger- 
many, with Belgium, and with France; and then 
will our authors and publishers “ enjoy their own.” 





* Is not our correspondent sticking it into us in the very 


same style he has so justly reprehended?—Ed. L. G. 





sir, editor though you be of one of the most im- 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
- HAYDON SUBSCRIPTION. 
_ {Tne meeting we indicated in our last Gazelle took 
- place on Tuesday, in the rooms of Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd, Sergeants’ Inn, at two o’clock. Lord 
Morpeth was called to the chair, and opened the 
business by observing, that where there was so 
much unison of feeling as had brought them to- 
gether, it would be a waste of words to speak at 
large upon their admiration of the artist, their deep 
sorrow for his dreadful fate, or their sympathy for 
his distressed family; and he therefore simply called 
on them to go at once to the proceedings of the day. 
Mr. Sergeant Talfourd read a letter from Sir Robert 
Peel, from which and a later statement it appeared 
that the Premier, in the midst of all the turmoil of 
Ofiicial duties, even at the time of setting his house 
in order for relinquishing his high place, had found 
leisure and disposition to settle a royal pension of 
50/. on Mrs. Haydon, and to promote her sona step 
in the Custom-house, where he held a clerkship and 
was found worthy of advancement; whilst Lady 
Peel. had granted 25/. a year for life to the 
widow out of the fund at her disposal. Sir 
Robert Peel also headed the proposed sub- 
scription for the relief of the family (left utterly 
destitute) by a personal subscription of 100%. 
(Could ministers and men of high rank and great 
wealth hear a ten-thousandth part of the eulogies 
these prompt and humane acts have gained for Sir 
Robert, they would learn how easy it is for their 
Order to earn boundless popularity, and establish 
themselyes in public affection and respect. ‘t is 
astonishing how much such sure and honourable 
ways are neglected—such cheap and ready access 
to the heart of a nation, and consequent influence 
and power. We wiil venture to say that Sir R. 
Peel’s conduct in the case of the lamented artist, 
driven to desperation by neglect, has done more 
for his fame throughout the couatry than all his 
political labours. There is no difference of senti- 
ment on this point. | And perhaps the example will 
not be lost. Perhaps succeeding ministers ‘may 
think that to be the friends and patrons of gifted 
men, irrespective of party, will be the best course to 
pursue for the sake of their own characters and 
stability. Then, too, the classes below them may 
be taught to depart from the beaten path in this 
respect, which seems to be founded on princi- 
ples of hostility to intellectual distinction. He 
has Genius, therefore prey upon him; he is care- 
less in common trivialities, therefore lie about 
him; he is not a Man of business, therefure revile 
and abuse him!’’ Under this ban lives the painter, 
the poet, the scholar; and when he dies there is no 
end to expressions of general sympathy, and, withal, 
@ generous succour to be applauded, with only one 
drawback, that it comes too late to sustain or save 
the Object who has created it.] Taking the sensi- 
ble hint of brevity from the chair, the resolutions, 
which will be seen among our advertisements, were 
moved and carried with few comments, and a sub- 
scription immediately begun, of the progress of 
which we shall not fail to apprise our readers. We 
have no doubt that it will be sufficient for the end 
desired; and would again respectfully suggest to 
the Royal Academy how gracious (burying all 
resentments in his sad grave) the vote of a de- 
nation from that body would be under all the cir- 
cumstances of poor Haydon’s philippics against 
them, his enthusiastic love of the highest art, and 
the deplorable tragedy which has concluded his 
fitful and distracted career. 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
Dramatic Chapters, 


Cuaprrer XX. 
Scent—Early morning—rural lands—a mill bya mountain- 
stream, with huge stepping-stones—CLonio, still in dis- 
guise, crosses the stream, and comes forward. 


Clorio. They’re fools that love, but double fools that 
wed ; . 
Let who will wed, I’ll live and die a maid: 








Love? ’tis a draught of gall, with one poor drop 
Ofhoney! Anettle hid ’neath roses! 
"Tis years of sours to one short month of sugar! 
Love is a gambler !—staking all her heart 
Upon a single throw, and losing it; 
Where winning she'd win nothing! 
Men’s hearts are nothing, as much feeling there . 
As there is feeling in a painted heart! 
Men’s hearts are nothing—empty as their vows, 
On which maids build love-castles in the air, 
To fall and crush them; no, I’ll love no more: 
I'll love no more! 
But who comes here so sad? 
’Tis, as I live, a wooer of my hand 
Some twelvemonths back ; but who methought 
Knew less of ee — of philosophy ! 
I'll stay and plague him. 
deste tis Some had pined for weeks, 
Sank into apathy, or died of grief. 
T feel all action! Would 1 were a man; 
I’d challenge every man, and one’ by one 
Rid earth of her worst fruit! 
[Enter Jurus thoughtfully—Ciorio walks up to him, 
and touches him on the back with her cane. 
C. Give you good morning, sir; you know me not? 
Men have long memories when they serve or lend, 
But short ones when they borrow—you owe me... 
Jurus, What? 
Cc. A kindness, sir: that is not much, you'll say ; 
Which proves you've learnt but little of the world, 
From which ’tis hard at any time to get 
A kindness! 
J. You’re merry, sir. 
Cc. Merry? ’tis not an hour ago I wept, 
And now my heart betwixt a smile and tear 
Seems vibrating ; touch ye but either side 
The difference of a feather, nay, a hair—_ 
I'm laughing or lamenting! Mark you, sir, 
Mirth is to mourning nearer than supposed ; 
Smiles may be born of sorrow, joy of grief; 
The blushes of the morn are types of tears! 
You're a philosopher, an alchymist, 
And should at least know this. 
J. What kindness owe I you? 
c. There was a giddy girl you late admired, 
A clever gay coquette you favoured once, 
One who'd have wreck’d your heart within a week, 
Or in a month at most: you loved her much, 
And I persuaded you to wed her not: 
This is the kindness you're my debtor for. 
J. Methought I knew thy face—a something there 
Reminded me of .. . of the kindness, sir, 
Your counsel granted me ; there’s danger oft 
In taleaf; like the glowworm in the grass, 
Its brightness ists ruin. Poor Louise! 
C. You loved her, then? 
J. Would Thad not! For plainly, sir, she was 
Of Nature’s contradictions still the first! 
Much loved, much feared, much censured, much admired; 
Was good, yet giddy; vain, and yet had sense; 
Trustfal, yet jealous ; humble, yet ambitious. 
She could be humble, good, admired, and loved, 
Or giddy, vain, ambitious, and despised. 
She was to me the single ray that lit 
The home my heart had longed for; and when lost, 
When lost... 
4 Lost! I thought she lived, 
And that in no choice company, ’tis said. 
J. I know what’s said: ’tis seandal, sir. 
There’s a nobility within her soul 
At which vice stands rebuked. Vain, but not vile; 
Giddy, not guilty. No; ’tis scandal, sir. 
C. (to herself.) Aud I refused this man to court a fop, 
Au empty mask of man, a coxcomb, fool! 
(Turning to Jurvus, laughingly. 
Oh, scandal, sir! I know my Lady Scandal: 
I saw her busy at our neighbour's house, 
Peeping beneath the blinds, and whispering ; 
Blushing a thousand shames, with lifted hands, 
As wondering to herself, ‘‘ Can such things be?” 
She travels half the universe and more; 
Speaks every language underneath the sun; 
Familiar with the Ganges as the Thames; 
Knows all from Tartary to Ethiopia, 
From Moscow to Madrid. ‘With eager step, 
Fresh from St. Petersburgh she breathless brings 
The hundredth fauzx pas of Queen Catharine. 
She’s the world’s monitor, and people fear 
Her little finger more than courts of law. 
She rails of husbands false, of wives eloped, 
Of babies born the mothers only know of; 
Divorces and seductions, damages ; 
Of dukes and debt, conceit and beggar-pride. 
And whilst she rails she laughs, and wonders where 
Such creatures think they’ll go. 
J. You're out of breath... 
C.. k So is not Madame Scandal : 
Nothing’s too high, too low, too near, too far for Scandal; 
She speeds upon a moonbeam, and tells tales 
Of fair Diana and Endymion ; 
Cautions the stars ’gainst Jupiter's amours ; 
Something of Leda’s swan and showers of gold; 
Swears Saturn ate his children; nay, what’s more, 
That Venus is no credit to the skies, 
And marvels how the heavens can harbour her. 
To maidens lacking partners for the dance’ 
She speaks of rival beauties, of false teeth, 
eyes locks, and padded shapes, and cheeks of rose— 
Blushes just born of vegetable rouge— 





Flirtings, coquettings, jiltings, and intrigues. 
And thus = laughs trough life : for each she whips, - 
She’s twenty laughers to enjoy the lash. 
Leave but their own backs scoreless, half the world 
Will laugh to see the other half exposed. 
So Scandal keeps her audience.  E’en from church 
She’ll seize the preacher on his passage home, 
Mix with the congregation, and set all : 
The parish in a broil: this done, she laughs, 
And says the world has grown too bad for her— 
This giddy world, this madeap wicked world, 
Has grown so bad ’twill be the death of her! 
J, ’Tis pity mirth like thine should e’er know change, 
I like thy mood: thou’rt something like Louise, 
In talent as in features; forward, pert, 
Yet pertness losing its offensiveness 
In something innocent and loveable. 
I like thee much; for sorrow is with me 
So constant in attendance, I would fain 
Claim friendship with a nature light as thine. 
What sayst thou? shall it be so? are we friends— 
The cheerful youth and grave philosopher? 
Morning and night make but a single day : 
So we, though separate and different, 
May still be one in friendship; as the day 
Is one, though morn and night be different. 
C. If ever friend were true, I will be true. 
Not for the sunlight merely was I born; 
Not for the morning only: well I know 
The night hath glory richer than the dawn. 
J. I shall believe in sympathy—believe 
That souls have kindred chords, which, once but touched 
Thrill through the being with a sense of joy, . 
Of love. of happiness, unknown before. 
I'd thank thee for thy friendship, but that thanks... , 
C. (interrupting him.) Are words, mere words, which any 
“ One may say. a 
Let’s have “ no words” on friendship’s first sweet day. 
[Exeunt. 
Cuarzes Swary, 


SCRAPS FROM OLD NEWSPAPERS, 
TurninG over a parcel of old numbers of the 
Chelmsford Chronivle the other day, the following 
paragraphs struck me as being sufficiently amusing 
to deserve a reprint: 

“A curious aceount is given, by a person who 
has published a Tour in France, with many par- 
ticulars of Paris, of an English gentleman who re- 
sided there, and was peculiarly distinguished by 
theinfinite variety of elegant luxuries of every de- 
scription in which he constantly indulged. Among 
the rest, he had collected several most beautiful 
females, every one of whom at first sight a visitor 
might imagine he had seen somewhere before. 
This circumstance arose from the collector of fe- 
male elegance choosing his ladies entirely from 
their resemblance to different persons of celebrity; 
such as Mary Queen of Scots, Nell Gwynne, &c., 
in the respective costumes of which characters 
they were habited. There was one vacant chair 
in the room, reserved for a Cleopatra, then actually 
on her way from Egypt.” 1804. 

“ Amongst the projects rather curious than useful, 
presented to the Society of Arts on Tuesday last, 
was one for weaving spiders’ webs into ladies’ garters! 
This reminds us of two projects sarcastically sent 
by Sir John Hill, a disappointed candidate, to the 
Royal Society: the first was for promoting the breed 
of caterpillars, and the second was for making sprats 
GROW to an extraordinary smallness!’ 1806. 

“A person has undertaken to walk from Hyde- 
Park Corner to Windsor, in six days, on condition 
of stopping at every public-house on the road and 
within twenty yards of the high road, and drinking 
halfa pint of porter at each. A calculation has 
been made, that he will have to drink six gallons 
of beer each day. It will take him two days to go 
through Knightsbridge and Hammersmith.” 1808. 

“ The following extraordinary incident is stated 
in a country paper : —‘ On the 1Uth instant, as a 
gentleman of Scarborough and a party of friends 
were fishing for pike, they hooked, and succeeded 
in securing, a pike of the enormous weight of 
541bs., in which wer: found four full-grown wild 
ducks, all of which were, with the pike, dressed 
for the table!’ 1810. X.Y. Z 








MUSIC. 
THE CONTRAPUNTAL AND MUSICAL REVIEW. 
On Modern Pianoforte-playing. 
Every hour of every day of every week seems at 
present to be filled up by concerts, given chiefly by 
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players and teachers of. the pianoforte, on which 
science a few remarks may not be mal-d-propos. 

Our modern performers are not unlike Bigmore, 
the celebrated Lincolnshire prize-runner, who 
about fourteen years ago was not only famous for 
his rapid galloping, but for his immense muscular 
strength. Bigmore was as renowned for his pedes- 
trian dexterity as modern pianoforte-players are 
for their manual dexterity ; and there is little 
mental difference in either, for both are acquired 
by corporal agencies and pract'ce. 

The chief requisites for the development of 
modern music are, a powerful thumb, used es- 
pecially to: make an inner melody stand out; a 
ready finger, for accompanying the inner melody 
in common arpeggio, scale, or chromatic passages ; 
animble wrist, for chords, octaves, and repeating 
notes; an agile arm, for skipping from one end of 
the key-board even unto the other ; and an expert 
foot, for the pedals in cases where force or the op- 
posite quality is required. 3 

Those who have the greatest facility in these 
respects will best perform modern music. “ What 
most singularly strikes us is, that such performers 
exhibit only a fanciful taste in this unfanciful music. 

Fashionable music is, after all, easier to play 
and requires a less brilliant and delicate finger 
than the works of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven; 
we therefore cannot subscribe to the prevailing 
opinion respecting the greater difficulty of perform- 
ing the modern than the classical music, because 
the latter requires all the manual dexterity of the 
former, added to which it demands far more intel- 
lect. F 

Those who most admire mediocrity in any thing 

are generally supposed to be little able to appre- 
ciate true.grandeur. Those, then, who feel fer- 
vidly the middling sort of music cannot be very 
deeply alfected by the sublime; any more than a 
school-girl who is in ecstacies with a lively polka 
can be delighted with an animated scherzo of 
Mendelssohn. If this be so, what can we suppose 
when a professor of music is Jost in the admiration 
ofan adagio or andante of modern calibre! Can 
such be expected to find ont the beauties of the 
great masters? No’ and ‘they afe consequently, 
the enemies, although professedly the friends, o 
the divine art. 

The public are much indebtéd to the principal 
music-sellers also for the modern school; they 
have extremely encouraged it (pianoforte-makers, 
too, for fashionable music and. players wear out 
their insfruménts very quickly), because it pro- 
duces novelty, and brings customers to the shop. 
They cannot be upbraided for this;-but the world 
should form its own estimate of the worth of a com- 
position, and not be guided by those whose interest 
it is to mislead. Good music is always appreciated 
whew properly done. When Staudigl or Pischek, 
and some few others, sing classical music, the pub- 
lic’ate invariably delighted with it. When such 
works fail to please an audience, it is not the fault 
“ofthe music, but of the interpreters of it. The 
public, therefore, should reproach the performers 
and not the composers, if they have not been pleased 
with a composition from one of the great masters; 
this would encourage singers and performers gene- 
rally to execute Such works with their right expres- 
sion. Modern execution has not advanced classical 
music, but has rather vitiated the taste for it, and 
produced performers of no feeling or refinement 
for the art. On this account its tendency has been 
undeniably bad. .Genuine artists love, play, and 
teach genuine music; and he‘is no friend to the 
gteat masters who endeavours to corrupt the taste 
by promoting a school of music which they would 
laugh at. Indeed, a pretty girl who sings “ Cherry 
ripe,” or “ Nancy Dawson,” or who plays a good 
Waltz, or a Jullien’s Polka, humbles the art less than 

rs of music who encourage music which is 
no'more the effort of the mind than the dexterous 
Tunning of Bigmore. 
toa f 


Malle. Judine’s First Coneert.—This young lady 





is a pupil of Mr. Moscheles, and was introduced 
by him on this océasion, when he also conducted 
the performance. Mdlle. Judine played Beetho- 
ven’s concerto in E flat, with orchestral accom- 

animent, no small undertaking at a first concert, 
in a very excellent manner; and her other pieces 
shewed equal talent, and a very even, perfect man- 
agement of the hands, which, with the study of the 
higher qualities of her art, will render her a very 
superior player. Caradori, Thillon, Pischek, Sivori, 
Kellerman, Godefroid, and Moscheles, lent their 
aid to the young artiste; and Mr. Lewis Moss per- 
formed on a new instrument of the organ-kind, 
called the “ Orgue melodium,” the powers of which 
are not very different from the old Seraphine. The 
room was crowded to excess, and the concert af- 
forded great satisfaction. 

Mr. Wilson's penultimate entertainment for the 
season on Monday gave us Allan Ramsay as a first 
part, and a capital miscellany for the last. The 
audience were delighted with both. 





THE DRAMA. 


Her Majesty’s Theatre.—Semiramide was performed 
for the first time on Thursday last. Of all Grisi’s 
admirable parts, there is none more suitable to 
her than that of Semiramide. The haughty, impe- 
rious disposition of the guilty queen, succeeded by 
her horror and despair at feeling the depth of her 
crimes, are portrayed in the most real manner, 
both in the tones of her voice and the expression 
of her acting, in the scena beginning “ Notte ter- 
ribile! notte di morte!’ and the duo, “ La forza 
primiera,” with Fornasari, which was executed 
with such force and beauty as to call an encore. 
In the scene with Arsace, when he tells his birth, 
her singing was most pathetic: the celebrated 
“Giorno d’ orrore’’ was exceedingly well sung with 
Sanchioli as Arsace, who was also very successful 
in the bravura duo, “ Dal terribile cimento,” which 
ends the scene. This opera exhibits the. great 
scope and variety of Rossini’s powers: it possesses 
all the florid manner of his Barber of Seville and 
Gazza Ladra, with a great deal of grandeur and 
fine tragic expression. Sanchieli has.gained credit, 
by her singing of the part of Aragee : of gourse hex, 
voice, not being a contralto, is not quite equal to 
it; but she takes the part witha very good notion 
of what it is, and requires only practice to make 
her a very superior singer, 

After the opera we had the last act of Zucia, with 
Castellan and Mario. Both these performers have 
to follow very eminent artistes in the parts of Lucia 
and Edgardo. .Castellan would not suffer by com- 
parison at all, if she did not aim at too much vo- 
calising. - Mario is in this an instance of how much 
more beyond mere voice is required to make it as 
impressive as was intended by the composer. 

Haymarket.—A new piece called Borough Politics, 
with little of incident but a revival of provincialism 
in character has been produced here with success. 
Mrs. Glover, Webster, and Buckstone sustain the 
brunt of the action ;‘and it could not be entrusted 
to any performers who could make it tell more ef.- 
fectively. 

Princess's Theatre.—A young lady from America 
and’ the West Indies, of the name of: Virginia 
Morrier, made her appearance here as Mrs. Haller 
in the Stranger on Saturday last. _It is a character 
which always tells on.the sensibilities of the sex, 
and the débutante acquitted herself skilfully enough 
to win tears and applause. 








ORIGINAL POETRY’ 


MANCHESTER. 


Lines (partly extempore) addressed to his Native Town by the 
Author on his return after a long absence. 


Rain, rain! nothing but rain! 
In torrents I left and find thee again ; 
Thy streamlets are rivers, thy rivers are fluods. 
old Irwell is speeding away to the woods, 
Rejoicing to be 
From boundaries free, 
To greet once again green y and tree. 





Clouds, clouds, thy canopy form 
Home of the tempest, car store of the storm, 
Saluting fair summer by shrouding the sun, 
Whose beams o’er its blackness but fitfully run, 
Beauteous and brief 
As the transient relief 
Of the smiling of Hope ’midst the wrecking of Grief. 


Far, far have I wandered from thee, 

Where beams of the sun are unfetter’d and free, 
Where Nature profusely her riches hath flung, 

Where Genius Rath worshipped, and worshipping sung. 
Scenes beauteous and bright, 
E’en hoary Time might, 

I have thought, be there tempted to pause on his flight. 

Home, home! oh, thou art my home, 

And dear unto me, though dark is thy dome; 
Though veiled are thy valleys, and sunless thy streams, 
When parted I pictured thee oft in my dreams ; 

And aye shalt thou be 
Most dear unto me, 
For the days of my boyhood passed blithely with thee! 
Manchester. Jos. P. ANTHONY. 


VARIETIES. 

Mr. Halliwell and the British Museum.—The 
trustees of the British Museum have done them- 
selves credit, and Mr. Halliwell justice, by restor- 
ing him to the privilege of reading there. We are 
not. of those who like to rip up grievances, and 
shall therefore only say, it is a matter of public 
congratulation that the persecution, during the 
long period of eighteen months, of one of the 
most diligent and accomplished literary antiquaries, 
and most amiable persons of the present day in 
private life, should have ceased in a manner hon- 
ourable to his character. Society, we feel assured, 
will be prompt and generous in making amends to 
his lacerated feelings, and look with an increase of 
interest to his future productions. 

The Great Wellington Statue will, D.V., be erected 
on the summit of the Arch in time to be openly in- 
stalled on the 2d of August; when we trust some 
ceremony and festival will be observed in honour 
of so magnificent a memorial to the Hero to whose 
glories it offers a grateful and imperishable public 
homage. Some idea of the sculptured design may 
be suggested by the statement of the means neces- 
sary for merely moving the bronze. ‘I'he carriage 
is 24 feet in length, and the axle 13 feet 4 inches, 
with, circumference of 30 inches. The wheels 
are H),feet high, or 30 feet in circumference; four 
im number, and weighing 2 ton 6 cwt. each, or 9 
ton altogether. The scaffolding and wood-work 
for raising the group from the ground to its resting- 
place is of immense bulk and strength, as may be 
seen by the passer-by in Piccadilly; and we hear 
that the skill and resources of Woolwich Dockyard 
are so perfect as to preclude the fear of any accident 
to this unequalled undertaking. 

Caricatures.—Before the new political field opens 
to him, H.B. has launched two of about the best 
executed of his productions. In the one, “ Pro- 
tection,” Lord Stanley, as a hen, is brooding over 
a nice aristocratic nest of chickens; whilst Sir 
Robert, with portentous long ears, is looking at 
him through the stable-window. - The other is an 
admirable parody of Landseer’s ‘‘ Stag at Bay:” 
the stag, Peel; Lord George Bentinck floored; but 
D’Israeli still fiercely assailing. Lord John is a 
small bird in the horizon, not of evil omen. 

-Royal. College of Physicians:—Dr. John Elliotson 
delivered the annual Harveian oration in choice 
Latin. He referred to the opposition given to all 
great discoveries in science, and invoked his audi- 
tors to. investigate the facts connected with mes- 
meric phenomena, éspecially the prevention of pain 
in surgical operations, and the comfort and cure of 
many diseases. The oration was listened to with 
attention, and loudly cheered at its close. 

King’s College Hospital.—An important meeting 
took place last Saturday, attended by the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and a 
number of eminent noblemen and churchmen, at 
which an appeal to the public was agreed to, and 
a subscfiption entered upon for providing a larger 
hospital in connexion with King’s College. 25004. 
was raised on the spot. 

Hospital for Consumption.—The receipts of the 
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two days at the bazaar for the building fund of the 
Hospital for Consumption was 20217., and the dona- 
tions consequent upon the bazaar (including one 
donation of 500/. from an unknown individual) were 
10302 The outlay attending the extensive ar- 
rangements for the bazaar was necessarily large, 
but, after defraying all expenses, considerably more 
than 2000/. will, we are informed, be realised to 
the building fund. We congratulate the committee 
on the result of their labours. The new hospital 
is a noble ard well-constructed edifice, planned 
with every. attention to the requirements of the 
class of patients it is intended to relieve, and we 
hope soon to hear that all the wards are furnished 
and open for the reception of patients. The me- 
dical report for the past year is very satisfactory. 
The proportion of patients cured compared with 
the numbers received into the temporary hospital 
exceeds very greatly the similar proportion of past 
years. Though the cure of consumption is as yet 
but an experiment, it is one of great national im- 
portance, and we shall watch with much interest 
the progress of the new hospital at Brompton, with 
all its improved aids to the medical treatment of 
the disease. 

The Poor Italian Boys’ School.—Our readers who 
perused the dismal account of the sufferings of the 
poor merry-looking Italian boys. in London and 
spread over the country with musical instruments, 

laster-casts, mice, monkeys, &c. (see review of 
ariotti, No. 1531) will be pleased to learn that 
the annual concert in aid of their gratuitous School 
Fund at Hanover Square Rooms was fully attended, 
and produced good results. M. Pistrucci impro- 
vised on the occasion—the subject being the elec- 
tion of the Pope—and there was great musical at- 
traction. More than 200 boys have already reaped 
the benefit of the moral and religious instruction 
here afforded, and the excellent effects of the insti- 
tution are such as to gratify its generous founders 
and supporters. 

The Alleged Lunatics’ Friend Society, it will be 
seen, hold their anniversary next Tuesday, which 
we trust will be supported as so truly novel and 
benevolent and also much required design merits to 
be by the public. We propose bringing this sub- 
ject specifically before our readers, for it is one of 
great importance to humanity. 

The Provident Society of Dancers held their first 
anniversary at Freemasons’ Tavera this week, under 
the presidency of the eminent danseuses’ patron and 
friend, Sir. C. Shakerley. A subscription of above 
500/. was announced: a sum which itis to be hoped 
will help to keep up the ball. 

Pension to Mr. M‘Culloch.—Independently of his 
most useful public services in the Stationery Office, 
at the head of which he stands with a liberal salary, 
it is stated that “ one of the last ministerial acts of 
Sir Robert Peel was the recommendation of Mr. 
M‘Culloch to her Majesty for a pension of 2002. as 
an acknowledgment of the value of his writings on 
political economy.” 

Drury Lane Theatre.—We hear that an amateur 
gentleman, Mr. Arthur Webster, has become the 
lessee of the Drury Lane Theatre, for the nights 
(20) of the Belgian opera-singers. The rent is 
said to be 60/. a night. How the company pay- 
ments or sharing is arranged is not told. 

Ibrahim Pacha’s Visit to the Manufactories.—It is 
an interesting reflection connected with Ibrahim 
Pacha’s visit to the manufactories of England, that, 
some three thousand years ago, many of these arts 
flourished in an eminent degree in the kingdom to 
which he is heir-apparent. In the manufacture of 
glass, for instance, which appears particularly to 
have excited his astonishment at Birmingham, the 
ancient Egyptians had attained a degree of perfec- 
tion which, in some-branches, has scarcely been 
equalled by the artificers of modern times. 

When with just pride Britannia doth display 

Before the wondering heir of Pharaoh’s throne 
umphs of art to other lands unknown, 

Oh, may she not forget, in this her day, 

That there was once, in years long passed away, 

A time when all these arts so pot shewn 





To the Egyptian were his nation’s own! 

And she who rules with such triumphant swa: 

The realms of skill and science—where was then 
Her glory? In the lowest form of man 

Her Shildren naked on the mountains ran, 

Or shared the wolf and the hyena’s den. 

And if her heart beat high with the review, 

May she be humble and be thankful too! R. F. 

South Australia.—Mr. James Allen, so intimately 
acquainted with all that relates to this country, 
having been editor of the South Australian Register, 
delivered the first of three lectures upon it to a 
numerous auditory, on Tuesday evening, at Crosby 
Hall. It was illustrated by fine dissolving views, 
and comprehended a very interesting account of 
the capital, Adelaide. 

A New Element.—A railway-traveller, conversing 
with a fellow-passenger the other day, finding that 
he was a grazier, asked him whether he thought 
the new tariff would ever bring down the price of 
meat. “ It may have that effect in time,” replied | 
the grazier; “ but meat can never be very cheap 
in the neighbourhood of London—London is such 
a devouring element, sir!” 

Misnomer.—In a suburb of London this week, 
the gable end and chimney of a little public-house 
gave way, and was only saved from utter wreck by 
props. Round the corner, over the door, is in- 
scribed, “ This is the noted Strout House!” 

South Australian Mines. —The progress making 
in this important branch of colonial prosperity 
may be gathered from the following passages in a 
late No. of the Scuth Australian Register, published 
at Adelaide 21st January :—“ We lately published 
an advertisement for 200,000 bricks to be tendered 
for the use of the Burra Burra mines. On Wed- 
nesday we noticed a considerable supply of door 
and window frames and building materials on the 
way to the same invaluable property. We have 
since seen a gentleman who has lately returned 
from the mines, and was present when a single but 
very powerful blast threw out from the mass an 
unusually large quantity of copper-ore of the finest 
quality ; and as a number of drays happened to be 
waiting, the ore was at once broken into convenient 
pieces, and put into the vehicles: when it ap- 
peared that no less than thirty tons, worth at the 
very least 600/. on the spot, had been produced by 
one explosion. It.has been reported that some of 
the experienced ‘ tributers’ are earning more than 
71. per week each, whilst one very confident report 
goes so far as to make one class of earnings equal 
to 50/. per month per man.—The exports of lead- 
ores from this province have hitherto been limited 
in comparison with those of copper; but lead will 
in all probability exhibit a very important aggregate 
in the returns for the present year. In point of 
quality, the ore at Glen Osmond never appeared so 
rich for silver as at the present moment — almost 
every lump is a brilliant specimen ; and as to quan- 
tity, in which Wheal Watkins may justly be said 
to take the lead, it is thought that the level now 
nearly driven in will give access to at least 12,000/. 
— of ores, judging from the masses actually in 
sight.” 

Gradual Rise of Newfoundland above the Sea.—I\t 
is asserted that the whole of the land in and about 
the neighbourhood of Conception Bay, very pro- 
bably the whole island, is rising out of the ocean 
at arate which promises, at no very distant day, 
materially to affect, if not to render useless, many 
of the best harbours now on the coast. At Port- 
de-Grave a series of observations have been made, 
which prove the rapid displacement of the sea-level 
in the vicinity. Several large flat rocks, over which 
schooners might pass some thirty or forty years 
ago with the greatest facility, are now approaching 
the surface, the water being scarcely navigable for 
askiff. Ata place called the Cosh, at the head of 
Bay Roberts, upwards ofa mile from the sea-shore, 
and at several feet above its level, covered with 
five or six feet of vegetable mould, there is a per- 
fect beach, the stones being rounded, of. a mo- 
derate size, and in all respects similar to those now 
found in the adjacent land-washes.—Newfoundland 
Times. 





The Eruption of Mount Hecla still continued, ac- 
cording to the latest accounts of the 15th of April. 
The pillars of fire rose from three new craters to 
the height of 14,000 English feet, and were broader 
than the largest river in the island, the Pierrsen, 
The lava has already formed several high hills, 
Pieces of pummice-stone, or scoriz, weighing 2 
cwt., were thrown to a distance of 2 league and a 
half. The ice and snow which covered the moun- 
tain for many centuries are wholly melted, and the 
river Rangen has, in consequence, frequently over. 
flowed its banks. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Privateer’s Man One Hundred Years ago, by Capt. 
Marryat, 2 vols. fep. 8vo, 12s.—An Appendix to Smart’s 
Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary, 8vo, sewed, 3s. 6d.— 
Mesmerism in India, and its Practical / _— in Sur- 

ery, by J. Esdaile, M.D., fep. 8vo, 6s. 6¢.—Works of G. 

. R. James, Vol. IX., Darnley; or the Field of the Cloth 
of the Gold, 8s.—Life of a Negro Slave, edited by Mrs, 
Alfred Barnard, 12mo, 4s.—The Nightingale, and other 
Tales, by Hans C. Andersen, with Illustrations by Count 
Pocei, square, 3s. 6d. plain; 4s. 6d. coloured.—Tour to 
and from Venice, by Louisa Costello, 8vo, 12s.—Christen- 
dom and Heathendom, an Allegory, fep. 4s.—Personal Re- 
collections of a Ten Months’ Residence in Berlin, by Ma- 
jor Whittingham, 10s. 6¢d.—Life of a Beauty; a novel, in 
3 vols., by author of “ Jilt,” royal 12mo, ll. ls. 6d— 
Modern Literature, part 1., Walpole’s Letters, with Por- 
trait, 3s. 6d.—Second Love, and other Tales, from the 
Note-Book of a Traveller, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. lls. 6d.— 
Standard Novels, Vol. CII., Belford Regis, 6s.—Davidson’s 
Common Mode of Conveyancing, royal 8vo, 10s. 6d.— Dr, 
Ranking’s Half-yearly Abstract of Medical Science, Vol. 

II., 6s. 6¢.—Nelson’s British Library, Vol. I., 12mo, ls.— 
Hughes’ History of England from Accession of George 
ILL. to Victoria, 7 vols. 8vo, 3/. 13s. 6d.—Bohn’s Stan- 
dard Library, Rickman’s Inventions, Vol. I., 3s. 6d.—A 
Visit to French Possessions in Africa, by Count St. Marie, 
post 8vo, 10s. 6¢.—Englishman’s ner Library, Vols. IV, 
and V., Ellis’s Family Secrets, Vols. Li. and IIL, each 5s, 
—The Abbess of Shaftsbury, or Days of John of Gaunt, 
7s. 6d.—Todd’s Discourses on Apocalypse, 8vo, 10s. 6d.— 
London Catalogue of Books, 8vo, ls. 8d.—Revelations of 
Austria, by M. Koubrakiewiez, 2 vols. post 8vo, 2ls.— 
Naturalist’s Library, Vol..X., Parrots, 4s. 6d.—Robinson 
on Treatment of the Teeth, post 8vo, 10s.—Voices from 
the Crowd, and other Poems, by C. Mackay, Is.—Adam 
Blair and Mathew Wald, new edit., 4s. ; cloth sewed, 3s. 6d. 
—Nomenclature of Colours, 2d edit., by R. Hay, square, 
1/. 15s.—Popular Duet Book for Flute and Violin, oblong, 
3s.—Manual of Practical Levelling, by G. Francis, 12mo, 
43.— Silent Love, by J. Wilson, Esq., sewed, 1s.—John 
Bull’s Trip to Boulogne and Calais, 32mo, 1s. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


t> We beg notice to our Letter from Florence in this 
Gazette, possessing as it does high European as well as lite- 
rary interest, and revealing the remarkable election of the 
new Pope and his governing policy in a manner to indi- 
cate immediate and memorable changes for Italy. 

ErraTuM.—Page 583, col. i. of our last No., line 13 from 
the bottom, in the comparison of expenditure between the 
Archeological Institute and Association, three months 
was stated instead of nine. 


LOW SUNDAY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Norwich, June 29, 1846. 
Sin,—Being much interested in the recent controversy In 
the Literary Gazette with regard to the derivation of the 
term Low Sunday, I trust to be excused in offering to the 
notice of your learned contributors the following lines, 
which I accidentally met with in Allan Ramsay’s Gentle 

Shepherd, act ii. scene 1: 

“ Gae break your wheel, and burn your tow, 

And set the meiklest peat-stack in a low. 


Low is here spelt without the e final, and appears to me to 
bear out more fully the opinion expressed by your Cos- 
sey correspondent, in the concluding paragraph of his 
letter inserted in your No. for June 6th. The glossary 2 
the above-named author gives “ow, a flame,” and ‘/owan, 
flaming. Lowbell is a kind of fowling in the night, by 
which birds are awakened by a bell, and lured by @ flame 
into a net. Lowe with the e final is a Saxon word signify- 
ing a hill, heap, or barrow; and the Gothic A/aiw means 
also a monument or barrow. ‘ 
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NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHING BY 


JOHN OLLIVIER, 


59 PALL MALL, LONDON. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s. 
4 TOUR TO AND FROM VENICE. 
By LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 
1 « A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines,” 
Author of “The Rose Garden of Persia,” &c. &c. 


« 4 pleasanter volume for travellers bound to the north 
of Italy it would be difficult to find; it is well got up, and 
adorned with some good illustrations.”—Oaford and Cam- 
bridge Revisw. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF A TEN 
MONTHS’ RESIDENCE IN BERLIN, 
With Extracts from a Journal in Paris. 

By Major WHITTINGHAM, C.B., &c. &c. &e. 


In 1 vol. small 8vo, 
ALGIERS THE WARLIKE, 
And other Poems. 
By JOHN HENRY PRINGLE. 


In the press, in 1 vol. small 8vo, 
CTa@ is SST OR. 


A Tale of our own Times. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 14s. 
IMAGINATIONS AND IMITATIONS. 
By HOPE. 


“tis seldom we encounter a new volume of poems, and 
still more rarely do we meet with poetry that will compensate 
for the past glories of the Muse, as exhibited by Scott, Byron, 
Moore, Hemans, and a host of other gifted ones, whose names 
and works will never be forgotten. The volume before us 
contains numerous short pieces, not a few of them genuine 
poetry, fraught with sentiment, and expressed felicitously.” 
—Felix Farley's Journal. 


Now ready, small 8vo, 5s. 
THE PRAYER-BOOK EPISTLES, 
Paraphrased in Verse. 
By G. V. COX, M.A., Oxford. 


“The author says in his preface, ‘As it is not granted to 
every one, however desirous of doing so, to be able to un- 
derstand and appreciate Keble’s Christian Year, my versified 
paraphrase, revolving as it does in the same Church cycle, 
may perhaps be adopted by some as a substitute, by others 
as a humble companion thereto.’ We may add, that it is 
highly useful in rendering the meaning of the Epistles more 
familiar to young people.” —Parish Choir, No. IV. 


The Fourth Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 12s. 
EOTHEN. 


“The best book of Eastern Travel that we know.”— 
Examiner, 

“ Graphic in delineation, animated in style, frank in man- 
her, and artistical in the choice and treatment of subjects 
selected for presentation.” —Spectator. 


“The book is as ‘light as light,’ and lively as life, yet there | 
ate in it passages and scenes which would make most men | 


stave and solemn.”—A then@um. 


, THE WAR IN INDIA. 
Now ready, Second Edition, demy 8vo, price 6s. 
DESPATCHES 
OF 
The Right Honourable Lieut.-General V iscount HARDINGE, 
“A aa Governor-General of India; the Right Hon. General 
ran oucH, G.C.B,, Commander-in-Chief; Major-General 
hith ARRY Smitu, Bart., G.C.B.; and other Documents 
M erto unpublished. Comprising the Engagements of 
OODKEE, Fernozesuan, ALIwAtL, and Sopraon. Witha 
ap “ the Country, and several Plans of the Positions of the 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 4s, cloth, 
~ WEALTH AND WANT; 
» 4axation as influencing Private Riches and Public Liberty. 
By D. URQUHART, Esq. 


BOOKS FOR READING SOCIETIES . 


I. 

PERSONAL ADVENTURES of Col. KING 
in the ARGENTINE REPUBLIC; with an Account of Go- 
vernor Rosas. 8vo, 14s. 

‘* At the present moment, when public attention is fixed 
upon the naval, military, and political transactions which 
are taking place in the River Plate, this volume will be 
read with avidity; for, besides embracing the author’s per- 
sonal adventures, which are somewhat romantic, it contains 
the best account we have'seen of the civil and military his- 
tory of the Argentine republic, of the character of Rosas, his 
policy, &c. &c.”—John Bul. 


11. 
Mr. W. C. TOWNSEND'S LIVES of TWELVE 
EMINENT JUDGES of the LAST and of the PRESENT 
CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


in. 
MOORE’S HISTORY of IRELAND, from 
the Earliest Kings of that Realm down to its Last Chief. 
4 vols. fep. 8vo, 24s. 


Iv. 

The CHURCH in the CATACOMBS. I[!lus- 
trated by the Sepulchral Remains of the Primitive Church 
of Rome. By Dr. CHARLES MAITLAND. 8vo, Wood- 
cuts, l4s. 


v. 
PERICLES: a Tale of Athens in the Eighty- third 
Olympiad. By the Author of “A Brief Sketch of Greek 
Philosophy.” 2 vols. post Svo, 18s. 


‘* All these classical scenes are’ vigorously drawn, and 
blend with the happiest effect a profound knowledge of early 
Greek history and literature, with a graceful and interesting 
fiction.” —Brilannia. 


The PRIVATEERSMAN ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. By Capt. MARRYAT, R.N. 2 vols. fep. 
8vo, 12s. 


vit. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir J. MACKINTOSH’S MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WORKS. Edited by ROBERT J. MACK- 
INTOSH, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 

‘* This highly interesting and valuable collection belongs 
to the brilliant series of ‘ Edinburgh Review’ re-publieations, 
and is not less illustrative than either of those of the literary 
character of the age which has just passed.” — Morning 
| Chronicle. 


vitr. 

MARGARET RUSSELL: an Autobiography. 
Fep. 8vo, 6s. 

‘‘ The truth is that the book is an exceedingly clever one, 
though pitched throughout upon the mournful key. It is 
impossible not to continue to read it; and the very perplex- 

ities which arise from the rigid inflexibility of the heroine's 

moral character, and so provoke one, are proofs of the au- 
thor’s skill and the reader’s painful and involuntary interest 
in the story.”—Jforning Chronicle. 


Ix. 
HISTORICAL PICTURES of the MIDDLE 
AGES, from Records in the Swiss Archives. By a Wander- 
|} ing Artist. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


x. 
PEDESTRIAN REMINISCENCES at HOME 
; and ABROAD; with Sketches of Country Life. By SYL- 
VANUS. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


xt. 
Mr. HAYDON’S LECTURES on PAINTING 
and DESIGN. 2 vols. 8vo, Fortraits and other Illustra- 
tions, 24s. 


xIr. 
The SCENERY and POETRY of the 
ENGLISH LAKES: a Summer Ramble. By CHARLES 
MACKAY, LL.D. 8vo, Illustrations, 14s. 


LIFE at the WATER CURE; or, a Month at 


Malvern: a Diary of Facts and Fancies. 


By R. J. LANE, 
A.R.A. 


Post 8vo, numerous Illustrations. 
[On Thursday next. 


LIFE of AMIR DOST MOHAMED KHAN, 
of CABOUL. By MOHAN LAL, Knight of the Persian 
Order of the Lion and Sun. 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous 
Portraits. [Nearly ready. 

Translations by C. Cocks, B.L. 

1. MICHELET’S PRIESTS, WOMEN, and 
FAMILIES. New Edition. Post 8vo, 9s.; 16mo, ls. 4d. 

2, MICHELET’S PEOPLE. New Edition. 
Post 8vo, 9s.; 16mo, Is. 6d. 

3. MICHELET and QUINET’S JESUITS. 
New Edition. 16mo, 1s. 6d. 

4. QUINET’S CHRISTIANITY. Just published. 
16mo, 2s. 


5. MIGNET’S ANTONIO. PEREZ and 
PHILIP II. of SPAIN. Post 8vo, 93. 





4 London: Lonemay, Browy, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


8 New Burlington Street, July 4, 1846, 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW READY. 


A VISIT TO THE FRENCH POS- 
SESSIONS IN ALGIERS IN 1845. 
By Count ST. MARIE, 
Formerly in the French Military Service. 
1 vol. post 8vo, with a Portrait of Abd-el-Kader. 


SECOND LOVE. 
A Novel. 
From the Note-Book of a Traveller. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty 
the Queen. 
A NEW SERIES OF 


ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF ENGLISII HISTORY. 


Including numerous Royal Letters from Autographs in the 
British Museum, State Paper Office, &c. 


WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
By Sir HENRY ELLIS, K.H., F.R.S., See. S.A., &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings. 


The Occult Sciences, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAGIC, 
PRODIGIES, ann APPARENT MIRACLES. 
From the French. 

Edited, and illustrated with Notes, 

By A. T. THOMSON, M.D. 

2 vols. 8vo. 


THE DEBUTANTE; 
OR, THE LONDON SEASON. 
By Mrs. GORE, 


Author of “‘ Mothers and Daughters,” “‘The Dowager,” 
** Peers and Parvenus,” &c. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS ON ART, 
LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL MORALS. 
By Mrs. JAMESON, 

Author of ‘* Characteristics of Women,” * Loves of the 
Pocts,” ‘‘ Memoirs of Female Sovereigns,” -&c. 

Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF A FEMME DE 
CHAMBRE. 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 





ALSO, JUST READY. 


WANDERINGS in rue WILDERNESS. 
By HENRY H. METHUEN, B.A. 
1 yol. post 8vo, with Illustrations. 


RAVENSNEST; 
OR, THE RED SKINS. 
A Romance. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of ‘‘ The Pilot,” ‘‘The Red Rover,” ‘‘ The Path- 
finder,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 

THE TWO CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF SIR HENRY 
ELLIS’s NEW SERIES OF 
ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
With Portraits of Henry the Eighth and Charles the First, 
engraved from Original Pictures in the possession of 
the Duke of*Northumberland. 
EVELYN STUART. 

A Novel. 

3 vols. post 8vo. 





Ricuarp Bent ey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordi :ary to Her Majesty. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
C URE of STAMMERING.—No. XXIII. 


From ** The Asiatic Journal” for July 1841. 

«Tax operation for strabismus has been eminently successful in Cal- 
cutta, and many persons Lave been perfectly restored from the affliction 
termed squinting. It is to be hoped that another, perhaps a more 
valuable discovery, might be transferred thither: we allude to the cure 
of Stammering, which is perfectly and permanently removed by = 
Thomas Hunt, of Regent Street, by a gentle, simple, and natural 
scriptive system, and withont the aid of medicine or surgical operat vet 
We have witnessed extraordinary examples of its perfect success.” 


Mr. Hunt, 224 Regent Street. 


RIVATE EDUCATION.—There are 

TWO VACANCIES in an Establishment the object of which is to 
blend the cnateal Instruction usually given, with a Moral Training, 
General Culture, and the Modern Langua; The number of pupils is 
strictly limi ed, and it is conducted, as far as possible, on the plan.of a 
family. References of the first order. The School re-opens on the 28th 
July. 





Apply to Mr. De Vericour, Twickenham. 


UHL-BAD. —This beautiful COLD-WATER 
pak reeeeagtmen FS, is situated on one of the most delightful turns 
x T, cheerful yet retired, and with accommo- 
dation for all classes of for! inks upon the most moderate terms. Dr, 
HEUSNER, District Physician of Borvert, and Dr. GEORGE BURGES, 
payne of the ge on ar Col of Physicians, are now the M di- 
apply to W. Samler, Esq., 3 Ray- 

ne Buildings, Gray’: : ts 


Great care must be taken not to confound Muhl-Bad with any other 
Establishment. 











FAR. DUST - © .¢) 2 3.2 °.9 
Direct from the mines of the moon —by Jupiter! 
* Something i - this more than natural + .« find it out.”"—Snaxsrgrs. 
Till after cloying the Gazettes = cant, 
The age discovers . aCe '—By Ron. 

Should an article with so brilliant : a name ‘tcing disappointment to the 
experimentist, and prove an useless “ adjunct” to any thing but-bird-cages, 
the — from Old Time's hour-glass would do as well, p onty we cannot get 

of it. Gentlemen are advised not to despai removing their 
bea ite clean, and without pain. Jxo. Bese Razor-Strop o¥ 
1845, AND THE beget ho UNPOL! mene Razors,®* are things of quite a 

ferent character, and will enable any one with care and skill to aoave 
perfectly clean, and literally without the least pain. 

The Razors areall sold in a state to accomplish this; and the pamphlet» 
«*My Razor and Shaving Tackle," 1d., by Post 2d., will teach the novice or 

ge how to keep them 
Razors, 2s., 2s. Gd., 3s. a. isd Gs., to 21s. each; Strops, Is., 1s. 64, 2s., 
Bs., 48., 58., to 15s. each, lent on trial, and sent to any part of the kingdom 
carriage free, on receipt of a Post Office order. 
: Jxo. TERTGEN, 10, opposite Bishopsgate Church. 
®* This name is only signifi of their th of semper, hardness, and 
‘ toughness—nothing more. 








R. HENDRIE, 
Pectener to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celel retains its superiority 
a3 a perfectly mail coe Soap, ine salutary to the skin, possessing 
@n aromatic and | —— each Packet is labelled with Perkins’s 
ateel plate of Windsor Easti le. 2 
A variety of tighly poll petfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balle, Ikc., prepared 
without angular 





Hanpetr's Peneenvarivn Toorn-Powpsr, an fectaal preparation for 
beautifying the Teeth, preserving them in a sound and healthy 
condition, is exceediagly _agreeable to the mouth, and divesting the 

‘eeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel in polish 
and colour. 

ng Morrie is the most beneficial extract of ub- 
stances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the wa. hoving 
also a delightful perfume. 

His Germinative se ey isa in specific for prod 
where the Hair is failing. . 

Hawpatz’s Corp Caza ov Roses, prepared in great perfection. 

Impnoven Scourtno Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 

Inpstisie Maaxtno Ix, for Linen, to be used without preparation, ls.a 

tle. 





ga new growth 








ORMAL and MODEL SCHOOLS for the 
ARMY, in the ROYAL MILITARY ASYLUM, Chelsea. The 
Secfetary-at-War will RECEIVE TESTIMONIALS, addressed to him at 
thé War Office, Whitehall, from CANDIDATES for ‘the following Offices; 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 

CHAPLAIN and HEAD MASTER, ban Be 3501, also a house, coals, 
and candles, valued at 165/. He must be fied to conduct the instruc- 
tion of the Candidate Seton nt Sc! fogtinasters, in religious knowledge, the 
English language, history, arithmetic, the elements of mechanics and sur- 
veying, the’ theory of the steam-engine, and the first rudiments of military 

ography, and the use of the globes. He must present tes- 


ctions, gi 
aa of fitness t to eee va fe to be train the domestic and Saas features 


hool in which Mast 
see ASSISTANT MASTE R, sala vl 
and coals and candles for bis tantly, He will prepare the Candi- 
by who will complete their course of instruction under the Head. Mas- 
ter, and he must, as far as possible, possess the foregoing qualifications. 


MODEL SCHOOLS. 

The UPPER ee lecepl 2001.; with a house, coals, and candles. 
He must have a thorou; ige of school disc ipline and em 
—— e best meth ene He mast be com to give les- 

these subjects in the Normal School, —_ to ilustrate thie theore- 

‘tical thetrection by skilful teaching in all the c ie Model School. 
He will superintend and examine all the Sana snl ‘Cogitect the in- 
ruction and training of the apprentices. He must be qualified to teach 
reli s knowledge, English language, writing, Secuaeall the elements ot 
aang surveying and geograp gs and Eng- 

The first UNDER MASTER, salary 120/.; the SECOND MASTER, 

1001.; the INFANT —— salary 120/.. These last 
Masters will also have apartmen: board, with coais and candles. 
They will likewise ‘superintend the re discipline of meals and in the dormi- 
They must be qualified to instruct the boys, each in their respec- 
tive classes, so as to enable the Head Master of the Model School to com- 
course of instruction described above. 
The Testimonials of Candidates for these offices having been inspected 
Secretary-at-War, he will select = as he may consider qualified, 
for an examination b by one ae 3 Ma, Inspectors of Schools. 
Due notice wilt he iemnet by Privy Council Office of the period of the 
determined by its result. 
ial meee be oon sent ie the 


"The Test ‘Testiwontale 
ot July. at-War before - 7th 


War Office, June 25, 1846. 


ined for the Arm 
001, with a board for 





ALLEGED 
Lunatics Friend Society. 


THE 








WILL TAKE PLACE AT THE 
LONDON TAVERN, BISHOPSGATE STREET, 
On Tuesday, July 7th, 1846. 


LUKE JAMES HANSARD, ESQ,, 


IN THE CHAIR. 


Vice-Presidents and Stewards. 
Lord Viscount Lake, V.P. 
James Ackers, Esq., M.P., V.P. 
Stephen J. Aldrich, Esq. 
W. Bagge, Esq., M.P., V.P. 
Sir H. W. Barron, Bt., M.P., V.P. 
James Biyth, Esq. 
P. Borthwick, Esq., M. P., V.P. 
Col. Henry Bruen, M.P., V.P. 
Benj. B. Cabbell, Esq., F.R.S. 
William G. Carpenter, Esq. 
R. A. Christopher, Esq., M.P., V.P. 
John Clark, Esq. 
W. S. Crawford, Esq., M.P., V.P. 
Captain Digby, R.N. 
T. S. Duncombe, Esq., M.P., V.P. 
James William Gilbart, Esq. 
James Gole, Esq. 
James Harmer, of Ingress Abbey, Esq. 
Major-General W. A. “Johnson, M.P., V.P. 
George Maguire, Esq. 
Reginer W. Moore, Esq. 
8. C. H. Ogle, Esq., M. ®., VP. 
John Thomas Perceval. Esq. 
Henry F. Richardson, Esq. 
Edward Selby, Esq. 
Thomas Smith, A 
John P. Leng: = =; i» MP... ¥P. 
J. B. Talbot, Esq. 
John Taylor, Esq. 
E. Turner, Esq., M.P., V.P. 
Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P., V.P. 
Henry Walker, Esq. 


DINNER ON TABLE AT HALF-PAST FIVE. 
TICKETS, 21s. each, may be had of the Stewards, and of the 
Secretary, 36 Coleman Street, London, 


HE Late B. R. HAYDON.—At a MEETING 
nt Talfourd’s Chambers, in Sergeant's Inn, 
on. ‘Ta MORPETH. » M.P., _ the Chair, 
The following tut ions were carried unanimous! ly — 
Moved by the Right Hon. os John Cam Sea M.P.; seconded by the 
. George Croly, LL. 
1. That this meme has learnt, with the iepest concern, the a. 
able death ot Mr. B. R. Haydon, caused by d of mind 
on po Fag 8 anbarces nents. 
Moved by William R. Hamilton, as 3 seconded by William Longman, 


2. That without to offer any jadgment as tothe place which 
Mr. Haydon will allimatel nately fill in the annals — art, or any opinion on 
the controversies in which he was sometimes engaged, this Meeting feels 
that the efforts of his genius, and the circumstances of misfortune which 
obstructed — justify an expressi sympathy with his be- 
reaved tamily. 
Moved by Dr. Bowring, M.P.; seconded by F. 

3. That such expression would be most fitly conveyed by fa per- 
manent provision to his widow and dai » left — al by his 
— and that a public subscription be oe for that 

oved by Mr. Sergeant Talfourd; seconded b: 
4. That the thanks of this Mecting be respec’ “fully te tendered to the Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Peel, for his prompt and cons to the 
lication made to him for assistance by the deceased Mr. Pardon. and for 
is ee acts of kindness towards Mr. Haydon’s ily. 
by Le Comte A. D’Orsay;: seconded by J. Forster, Esq. : 
5. Thi ‘at a Committee and Trustees be appointed to carry the ing 


resolutions into effect. 
t, Esq.; seconded by E. Dennys, Esq. : 











Moved by Walter Bryan‘ 
6. That Lord Morpeth, Sir John Cam Hobhouse, W. R. Hamilton, Esq., 
Mr. ——— Talfourd, the Trustees of the reg 
oved by D. T. Coultoy, Esq. ;. seconded by J . P. Davis, “ry 
2. Thet the following gentlemen, present at this Meeting, be Com- 
mittee, with power,to add to their number. 
Lord Morpeth The Rev. W; H. Phillott 
Sir John’Cam Hobhouse John Forster, Esq. 
Count A. D’Orsay F. Binnoch, Esq. 
The Rev. Dr. Croly R. Twentyman, Esq. 
The Rev. J. S. Boone Walter Bryant, Esq. 
Dr. Darling J. P. Davis, a 
Mr. Sergeant Talfourd D. T. Coult ~~ 
W. Hamilton, Fsq. Edward Denys, $q. 
Dr. Bowring, M.P. W. Jerdan, 
+. Longman, Esq. ‘ R. Rothwell, Tq 
Morpeth having quitted the chair, the shanks of the Meeting were 
vo. at to his Lordship for a herycng in presiding 
Subscriptions will be rec by Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand; and 
Messrs. Masterman and Co., , Nicholas Lane; and by any Members of the 
Committee. 
S: we gt already received :— 
Fdward Dennys, Esq. 
Rev. H. Phillott . . 


Sir Robert Peel . 
Lord Willoughby d’ ‘Eresby 25 00 
Marquess ot Breadalbane . 10 
Messrs. Binnoch and 
BR am my ai 

Tr. nt Talfourd . 
Lord Morpeth 

Ww. R. Hamilton, Esq. . . 
Walter J. Bryant, — 
Rev. G. Croly . 

Rev. Charles Corbet’ 
Sir John Cam Hobhouse 
Le Comte A. D’Orsay . 
> Pree ‘eon. . 
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FOUNDATION FESTIVAL 


—<——— 
THEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN, 
Positively the Last Week but One of M. Juitien’s Concerts, 


SIGNOR SIVORI, MONS. SAINTON, AND 
M. VIEUXTEMPS. 


PROMENADE and BOXES, ONE SHILLING. 


JULLIEN has the honour to announce, 
that in consequence of his ie css Engagements, he is com. 
led to terminate t pres i Concerts at the END of N NEXT 

WEEK, viz., on SATURDAY, JULY 18th; the present is theretore 
MOST POSITIVELY THE LAST WERK BUT ONE. 

7 this week M. Jullien has dedicated three evenings to the Beneiit. 
of the Three Greatest Violinists now existing in Furvpe, viz., Signor 
Sivort, Mons. Sarnrox, and Mons. Viruxremps, end as two of these dis. 
tinguished Artistes are about to leave this country for lengthened ‘ 
(if not permanently), these ——- will most probably be the Ee 
which they will be heard in En ad 

On Moxpay, | July 6, 1846, the ‘Proge gramme will include—The Grand 
Fantasia from “I Lombardi;” A Solo, by Herr Koenig; the Overture to 
Oberon; Die Fahenwacht, by M. Prospere, on the new Instrument the 
Serpentcleide; -Mozart’s Grand Jupiter Symphony; a Solo, by M. Bau. 
mann; the British Navy Quadrille, together with several favourite Valses, 
Polkas, Xc. &c. &c. 


On Tvsspay, July 7th, the Concert will be for 


THE BENEFIT OF SIGNOR SIVORI. 
Who will shortly quit this Country for the United States of America, 
(for Particulars see Sig. Sivori's Advertisement), 


On Waprespay, July 8 (by particular desire), 


SACRED MUSIC. 
by first part of the Programme will consist entirely of Sacred Music 
and be selected from yeaa 's celebrated Oratorio ** ‘Tle Creation,” 
“The Stabat Mater,” &c. ‘The Voice parts being performed by 
Messrs. Barret, Baumann, pe ere, Lazarus, Koenig, &c. &c. on their 
respective Instruments. The se.ond act Miscellaneous. 


On Tuvrsvay, July 9h, the Concert will be for the 
BENEFIT OF M. SAINTON. 


THE BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL. 

On Farpar, July 10th, the first part of the Programme will be ent 
selected from the Works of Beethoven, and embrace the principal 
performed at the Beethoven Festival, held during last Winter, inclu Zz 
the Grand Symphony in C Minor (the complete Y York) ; the C celebrated 
Valse, Le Desir, with Variations for all the Ist Violins, all the Tenors, 
all the Violoncellos, and all the Double Basses ; “ Kenn ‘st du das Land,” 
by Herz Keenig ; the Overture to Fidelio, &c. &e. 


On Sarvuanpar, July llth, the Concert will be for the 
BENEFIT OF MONS. VIEUXTEMPS, 


Who is about to resive permanently at Russia, having received the 
appointment of Professor to the Academie of St. Petersburgh, 
The Concert commencing each Eleven at Eight and terminate before 
Eleven 
Promenade and Boxes’. 
Jress Circle . 
Private Boxes . . o- 


One Shiiling. 
ies. 6d., @i ls. and £1 Ls, 64, 
GRAND BAL MASQUE 


On MONDAY, ae 20th, M. JULLIEN’S only BAL MASQUE this 
Season will take place, and terminate the Concerts. 





THEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN. 
, Jullien’s Concerts, 
< SIQNOR SIVORI’S BENEFIT. 
IGNOR SIVORI most respectfully begs to 


inform the Nobility and Gentry, that in consequence of his early 
departure from England, he has made arrangements with M. Jullien to 
give a public BEN@FIT CONCERT, at the Turatae Nova Covent 
Ganpgs, on TUESDAY NEXT, July 7th, on which occasion he will be 
assisted by M. Jullien’s celebrated Orchestta and several other Artistes of 
eminence, Signor Stvort will perform two entirely new So1os, also 4 
Dust Concertante with Mons. Prati, the earns Violoncellist. 
’ Admission to the Dress Circle % d. 

Boxes and Promenade 


Private Boxes ° e . * Tis. 6d., U. ls and 106 6d. 





THEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN. 
M. Jullien’s Concerts. 
M. SAINTON’S BENEFIT. 
ONSIEUR SAINTON has the honour to 
state that his BENEFIT will take place at the above Theatre on 
THURSDAY next, July 9th, on which occasion he will endeavour to 
t to his Visitors a most ogee Programme, the full particulars 
of which will be advertised in due 
The usua! Prices of Admission A M. “JULLIEN’S Concerts will be pre- 
served, viz. 
-. + aaa 


lu. os and 10s. 6d. 


"Promenade and Boxes . . 
Dress Circle e 


Private Boxes . a . 





THEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN. 

The Last Night but Six of M. Jullien’s Concerls. 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF M. VIEUXTEMPS. 
SATURDAY, July 11th. 

M2 ONSIEUR V IEUXTEMPS has the honour 


teal the Levey! and Public in general, that the CON- 
OF. COVENT GAR on SATURDAY, July 11th, 
will be for his DENEFIT. = Vieuxtesps will be assisted by several 
Artistes of first-rate celebrity, whose names, together with the Music to be 
performed, will be duly announced. 
PRICES OF ADMISSION: 
Promenade and Eoxes és. 6 
Dress Circle . . . . 
Private Boxes . . ° . . . 


ONE SmrLLixo. 


2s. Gd, 
1, 1s. and 10s. 6d. 





THEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN. 
M. Jullien’s Grand Bal Masque, Monday, July 20th, 1846. 


JULLIEN has the honour to announce that 
his Concvrts will positively terminate on Saturday, July 18th; 
and that his Grand Bal Masque (the only one this Season) will take place 
on the following Monday, July 20the Every preparation is being emt to 

render this entertainment in all respects equal, if not superior, to M. Ji 
lien’s former Balls. — corations, both Ilufninative and Floral, xi 
be on a scale of profi andeur and the Band, as an orchestre de dane, 
be perfect in its Constit itution. 

Tickets for the Ball, 10s. 6d. The Prices of Admission for Spectators— 
for whom the . aaaence portion of the Theatre wiil, as before, be set 
apart—will be occasions, viz., Dress Circles, 5s. ; a 3s.5 
— Gallery, 2s + Upper per Gallery, Is. Private Boxes, from 3/. 3s. up- 





mm uting Private Boxes will have privilege of passing to and 
from the Ball thous extra charge. ladle , 
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14 Regent Street, London, June 77, 1816, 
R. RAINY respectfully begs leave, on the 
occasion of the lusion of the legislati i 


‘4 P gs on the 
. :, in to advert to the subject of the transfer of Property by 
Ce aectioa and Private Contract, and on which he has circulated a 
ining an i ion of the al and reduction he 
Leap rn in his scale of C and an exp of the secret and 
pow Jar compacts which are entered into by many Auctioneers for allow- 
irregu, the shape of bribery to intermediates; and Mr. Rainy wishes to 
embrace 1 is opportanity of stating his intention to confine his attention 
rns the future exclusively to the sale and purchase, and other matters 
i al property. 
ert tie pelitical <xcltement which has existed this season, and from 
the conflicting opinions promu ted upon the consequences of Sir Robert 
Peel's measures affecting landed estates, Mr. Rainy considered it to be his 
to those who did him the honour to consult him, rather to discourage 
their incurring those expenses which are unavoidab‘e in attempts to effect 
sales by Auction; but as the discussion is now at an end, it may reasonably 
be anticipated that confidence will be restored, and that vendors will have 
improved chances of success. It is also to be recollected that the Auction 
{three per cent has been abandoned. , 

With regard to the effect of the abolition of protection upon the value 
of landed property, Mr. Rainy is free to confess that he has not partici- 
pated in those feelings of alarm which have been manifested in many 

yarters that are enutled to the highest respect ; and he trusts that the 
apprehensions which have been entertained will soon be dispelled. At 
the same time he could have desired, in common with many others, that 
some moditication should have been introduced in the settlement of so 

at and important a question, which, witbout being prejudicial to other 
interests, might have tended to conciliate the views of the agricultural 
body at large, and which not only previous circumstances, but those of 
the time, appeared to render advisable. As, however, the power of an 
increasing population to acquire the means to purchase articles of con- 
sumption may doubtless be materially increased by a more active, judi- 
cious, and efficient employment of labour than has hitherto been the case, 
and particularly in Ireland, where such an ample field is presented for 
improvements, the natural result must be an enlarged and growing de- 
mand for the products of the soil, accompanied with the accumulation 
and more rapid circulation of wealth, and c y the 
of fair and remunerating prices; whilst prosperity, comfort, and content- 
ment may be more generally diffused among the industrious working- 
classes, and to the attainment of which objects the public mind and the 
powerful exertions of the independent press of the country are now so 
energetically directed. But much still remains to be done in respect to 
the manifold arrang) and ificati connected with landed pro- 
petty, An equitable adjustment to the public burdens is especially de- 
mauded, rendering other sources of income liable to a tair and proportion- 
ate contribution; greater facilities to the conveyance of estates after they 
have been sold, and to the exchange and entrauchisement of copyhold, 
church, and college lands. On this head Mr. Rainy would suggest the 
adoption of less complicated forms, and that the remuneration to all legal 
practitioners, whether counsel or solicitors, should be correspondently 
increased to the promptitude and dispatch exercised by them in these 
transactions. Thus would the public and the profession become mutual 
gainers, and the great inconvenience, dissatisfaction, and frequent loss, 
arising from delays, would be progressively obviated. It has been charged 
against Mr. Rainy that-he is inimical to solicitors and attorneys. This 
he emphatically denies. What he has aimed at is, the independence of 
his own profession, without any ii ngement whatever upon their legiti- 
mate ground; and in recommending, years ago, that which he still con- 
tinues to urge and recommend—but to overcome jealouses and prejudices 
is no easy tak—he is confident that they would as a body obtain some 
hundred thousands per annum increase of income, with infinitely greater 
satisfaction to the nobility, gentry, and the public, than ander the present 
system, and command higher respect and credit tor themselves. 


° a 
HE following VALUABLE “¥REEHOLD 
ESTATES are on SALE by Mr. RAINY :— 

The MEVBLAND ESTATE, near Plymouth, Devon, consisting of 
upwards of 20.0 Acres, in a ring tence, anc bounded by the sea, with 
an excelleat Mansion, Farm Houses, and Builsipgs,’all in edmpicte 
repair, and well tenanted. ¥ 

The MAKSMAWRK ESLATE, near Welchpool, iu North Wales; con- 
taining 2260 Acres in Farms and Woods. 

An ENTIRE PARISH -on the borders of Suffolk and Norfolk,-of 
5400 Acres, with a capital Mansion aud Plantations, and affording the 
best Shooting ii the Kingdom. 

The ROUTH ESTATE, near Beverley,*in Yorkshire; containing 
2373 Acres, with capital Farm Houses and the Advowson. 

The STRODE PARK ESTATE, near Herne Bay, in the county of 
Kent; 650 Acres, with a residencé on a moderate scale. 

The HUGHENDEN ESTATE, near High Wscombe; Bucks; nearly 
700 Acres, with an excelient Residence, Beech Woods, ‘trout Fishery, 
and the Advowsop. 

TWO considerable ESTATES in SCOTLAND. 

A singularly beautiful MARINE RESIDENCE, about eighty miles 
from London, 

EAST COWES CASTLE and GROUNDS, in the Isle of Wight. 

HIGHGROVE, near Ruislip, on the borders of Hertfordshire, a com- 
pact Residence, and about Sixty Acres. 

A beautifal ESTATE in HERTFORDSHIRE, within twenty miles of 
London, with a Park and Mansion. 

_Asplendid MANSION, PARK, and GROUNDS, and a surrounding 
ESTATE of between 390UZ,.and 4000/. a yea-, within an easy drive of 
the Metropolis. —Together or separate. 

The REVERSION (subject to only one Life) to an ESTATE of 85007. 
Per annum, and upwards, with a noble Mausion, Park, Woods, and 
appendages, and TWO ADVOWSONS. 

A noble FREEHOLD VILLA and GROUNDS, about Forty Acres. 
Six miles from London. : a 

MOUNT CLARE, a beatiful FREEHOLD Villa and Grounds, of 
ee Acres, at ROEHAMPTON, ‘close to and looking over Rich- 
mon ‘ark.> 
vines ~ PRESENTATION to most valuable CHURCH PRE- 
To be LET, for such term as may be agrecd upon,a splendid MAN- 
SION and PARK, with Deer, Stieets ot Water, Gardens, Woods, and 
Walks, Lodges, &c.; one hour's ride from London by railway; two 
miles from a frst class station, in a beautiful, dry, and healthy country, 
and a ueighbourhuod of the highest class in the kingdom. The Mansion 
18 completely furnished in the first style, and every portion is in the 
most perfect order. 
nearticulars of the above may be had on application to Mr. Rainy, 
No. 14 Regent Street, St. James's, in the division between Jermyn and 
Charles Strects, 

-The Canford Estate in Dorsetshire, and the Combe Bank Estate in 
Kent, have been sold. 




















To . TIP 
HE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, and 
e@ DAGUERREOTYPF.—A PORTRAIT of Lord- GOUGH, 
Yainted by a Chinese Artist, has been lately copied for the Polytechnic In- 
ittutio by Mr. CLAUDET, of the Royal Adelaide Gallery. As a Non- 
that Sei Dag erreotype Picture of the illustrious General was wanted for 
cientific Institution, Mr. Claudet has been honoured with the task of 


€xecuting it is i " rj “ “ 
pletely Bote 2 = improvedProcess, and the operation has been com 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

M. PERROT most respectfully informs the Nobility, Subscribers 
to the jis Friends, and the Public, that his BENEFIT will take 
place on THURSDAY NEXT, July the 9th, 1846, when will be per- 
tormed (for the first time this Season) Donizetti's celebrated Opera, ANNA 
BOLENA, Henry VilI., Sig. Lablache; Percy, Sig. Mario; Smeaton, 
Madile. Brambilla; Jane Seymour, Madlle. Corbari; and Anna Bolena, 
Made. Grisi. 

After which, will be presented the Second Act of Donizetti's Opera, 
LINDA DI CHAMOUNI. Linda, Made. Castellan; Pierotto, Madile. 
Brambilla; Cailo, Sig. Corelli; 11 Marchese di Boistleury, Sig. F. La- 
blache; and Antonio, Sig. Fornasari. 

In the course of the evening, a Selection from the highly successful 
new grand Ballet, entitled LALLA ROOKH; comprising the Feast of 
Roses, and the celebrated Pas de Neuf, Madil.. Cerito, M. St. Leon, Madlle. 
Louise Taglioni, Mesdiles. Honore, Demelisse, Cassan, James, Julien, and 
Lamoureux, 

Selection from the grand Ballet, ALMA; comprising the admired Pas 
de Fascination, Maalle. Cerito and M. Perrot, Mesdlles. Cassan, Demelisse, 
and Honore. 

A Divertissement, in which will be introduced Pas de Trois, M. Perrot, 
Madille. L. Taglioni, and Made. Petit Stephan ; and the admired Taran- 
tella, Madile. L. Grahn and M. Perrot. 

And an entirely New Ballet Divertissement, in three tableaux, by M. 
Perrot, the Music by Sig. Pugni, entitled LE MAITRE DE BALLET 
DANS L’EMBARRAS. The Scenery by Mr. C. Marshall. Principal charac- 
ters by Madile. Lucile Grahn, Mesdlles. Honore, Cassan, Demellisse, James, 
Julien, Lamoureux, and L. Taglioni; M. Gosselin, and M. Perrot. 

Applications for boxes, stalls, and tickets, to be made at the Box-office, 
Opera Colonnade. 

Doors open at Seven o'clock; the Opera to commence at half-past Seven, 





LITERATURE AND ART. 
APOLEON a FONTAINBLEAU, 


le 31 Mar. 1814.—PAUL and DOMINIC COLNAGHUI and Co., 
15 and 14 Pail Mall E 





they have made ar with } »y which they are 
enabled to continue the Exhibition of the above celebrated Picture at their 
Rooms during the whole of the ensuing week. The Engraving in the line 
manner, now executing by Mr. Francois, at Paris, will appear towards the 
close of this year. 

CoxpiTIon oF PuBLIcATION.—Size of the plate without margin, 17} 
by 13 inches; prints, plain paper, 11 11s. Gd.; ditto, India, 2/. 2s.; proofs, 
plain paper, 3i. 3s.; ditto, India, 4/. 4s.; artists’ proofs, 8/. 8s. 

Subscribers’ names received by the Publishers, 13 and 14 Pall Mall East, 
where a book is now open. 





HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, near St. James's Palace. 
Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





» Publishers to Her Majesty, beg to announce that | 
Del. }, H 


Medieval Art. 


An entirely new Work on Decorative Art, consisting of Ancient German, 
Liégois, Dutch, and English Examples, in 2 volumes imperial} folio, 
price 102. 10s. elegantly half-bound in morocco gilt, entitled 


2pe , » , * 
IVERS WORKS of EARLY MASTERS in 
CHRISTIAN DECORATION: an Historical Account of the 
achievements of Art from the hands of ALserTt Durer, with his Buo- 
a his Master, Wontoxmutn, and his Friend, Pincknsymar; 
with their Portraits in facsimile—of Apam Krarrt, his Sacramenthau- 
scher#— all of Nuremburg: the Account, with Illustrations, uf St. Jacques 
Church, at Li¢ge; its rise under Bishop Balderic 11. in 1016, to its more 
decorative state of interior bellish t and ifi Stained Glass 
Windows of the Albert Durer School of Design in 1525,—of Gouda, in 
Holland: the Painted Glass Windows of the Cathedral of st. John the 
Baptist, presented by Mary Queen of England and Philip I. of Spain, and 
by the Nobles and Municipal Bodies of the Cities of Holland; with a Me- 
moir on this and other Painted Glass — Lives and Works of Diax and 
Wouter Crasetn; with their Portraits in facsimile—Stained Glass Win- 





| dows trom York, St. George’s Chape!, Windsor, County of Kent, &c. &c. 


&c.; forming an elaborate Work of 70 Plates, the greater part of which 
are richly coioured. 


London: John Weale, 59 High Holborn. 


H E Bf 4 4A Dae 


A bomb-shell has just been exploded with terrific effect in the 
critical world. “The Bihad, or How to’ Criticise,” is the name of this 
powerful satire. A quadripartite mantle from the spirits of the “ Dun- 
ciad,” the “ Rosciad,” the ** Baviad,” and “ English Bards,” appears to 
have descended on the shoulders of Mr. Hughes, author of “ Revelations of 
Spain,” “* The Ocean Flower,” &c., who with one hand brands the igno- 
rance of certain pretensious critics, with the other explodes the 
phloisbous tempest in the bogs,” in the “ Dirge of Repeal,” and a se 
epigrams. That this work will produce conster-“ nation” on the other 
side of the Channel is manifest; but who may be the critical infallibility 
pilloried on this side under the name of * The AtrabiJarian” is at present a 
mystery. “1am not afraid,” says the author, “ to bell the cat either of 
humbug criticism or Repeal; and as I could not press it upon any man 
to bring down upon every future publication of his the malignant spite of 
a plucked Editor, I have become, like Homer, my own Publisher.” ** The 
Bitiad,” a handsome volume, price 4s. (by post 5s.), may be ordered at 
37 Beli Yard, Temple Bar, and of all Booksellers. 








Now ready, Vol. II., and concluding volume, fep. 8vo, cloth lettered, 
ve Gs. 


f | ‘\ABLE-TALK;; or, Original Essays on Men 
and Manners. 
By WM. HAZLITT. Edited by his Son. 
Vol. I. contains an Essay (now for the first time printed) on “ Traveliin 


Abroad,” and another (for the first time collected) on * The spirit o 
Controversy.” 


“Open a book of his, and you are hurried on with it irresistibly. This 
is the torce of style, earnestness, and acute observation.”—Westminser 
Revier. 

C. Templeman, 6 Great Portland Street, Regent Street. 





OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Trafalgar 


Square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 


logue, One Shilling. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 





liexNTOW OPEN from Ten till Six. a 
Admission, One Shilling; Catalogue, One Shilling. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


UMISMATIC SOCIET Y.—The 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING will be held at the Society's 
Rooms, 41 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, on THURSDAY NEXT, 
the 9th of July instant, at 7 o'clock p.m. 
HENRY CHRISTMAS, 
JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, 





Hon. 
Secs. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Re-issue of the Iliustrated Shakspere. 


E} MEADOWS'S 
SHAKSPERE. 
a-Crown. 
“The Illustrations are the work of one who, having read through a 
pm, resolves to illustrate it; not by representing a part, but by bringing 
his own impressions into a single picture. The richness of Mr. Meadows’s 
humour, and the justness of his conceptions, can scarcely be comm@nded 
too highly.”—Times. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner; James M‘Glashan, Dublin; 
and J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Part 18 appeared on the Sth June, price Halt- 





On the 30th June was published, price One Guinea, Vol. I. of the 
Re-issue of 


HE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, 


Revised from the most approved Editions, with Annotations and 


of sHakspere and an Essay on his Genius, by Barry Cornwa.; with 
upwards of One Thousand Illustrative Engravings on Wood, and Thirty- 
five Etchings on Steel, designed by Kenny MExXDows. 

Vol. 11. will appear on the 50th of September, and Vol. IIT. on the 50th 
of December. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner; James M‘Glashan, Dublin; 
and J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


. The Illustrated Shakspere. 
UBSCRIBERS to KENNY MEADOWS’S 


ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPEREF are respectfully informed, that 
er D ber it will be imy ble to complete their sets, either of the 
Original Edition or ofthe Re-issue, as the work will then be made up 
iato complete s. The Proprietors need not remark on this the only 
Illustrated Edition of our National Poet. It is A GALLery of SHAKsPERE 
PorTRAITS and SHAKSPERE SCENEs, executed with that zeal and love for 
ete without which there cannot be even a hope of success; 








> 

(CLAUDET’s COLOURED and NON- 
Ger AVERTED DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAITS, Royal Adelaide 

¥, and 18 King William Street, Strand.—Mr. CLAUDET was the first 
enn who introduced in aie the DAGUERREOTYPE Process, 
dantee in the year 1839 from Mr. Daguerre himself the right 
decisions at his Patented Invention. This right has been confirmed by 
the Cone the High Court of Chancery, the Court of Queen’s Bench, and 
i of Exchequer. Mr, Claudet's Establishment is therefore quite 
celts pore! and separate from any other of the kind; and his pro- 

’ isentirely peculiar, is practised only by himseif, 


an who have seen a part of it can appreciate its value. 


London: Win. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner; James M‘Glashan, Dublin ; 
J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 


HE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE 

in separate Plays, Ulustrated by Kenny Mrapows, with Notes and 

Introductory Remarks by Distinguished Writers. Price Eighteenpence 
each, - 








London William 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner ; James M‘Glashan, 
Dublin; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. t 


OPEN. Admission (from Eight o’Clock till Seven), One Shilling; Cata- | 


The GALLERY, with a Selection of Portraits of Eminent Persons,- 


Introductory Remarks on the Plays, by Distinguished Writers; a Memoir | 





Price 2s., a Second Edition of 


HE HANDBOOK of LEICESTER. 
By JAMES THOMPSON, 
Member or the Archeological Association. 


ContEents.— Historical Summary — The Jewry Wall — The Roman 
Pavement — ‘The, Row: Dyaes —‘The Roman Milestune—St. Nicholas’ 
Church —St. Mary’s Church —The Holy Bo — St. Martin's urch — 
All Saints’ Chur€h—St. Margaret’s Church—The Abbey—The Castle 
and its Precincts—Wigston’s Hospital—The Frez School—The Town 
Hall —The Town Library—The Oia Street Architecture of Leicester— 
Leicester in Queen Elizabeth's Reign—Modern Buildings and Institu- 
tions —Moderm Churches and Chapeis —Pic-nic Parties from Leicester— 
Ulverscroft Priory —Belvoir Castic —Buttesford Church — and Kirby 
Muxloe @astle. 

London: J. R. Smith, 4 Old Compton Street, Soho Square. 
Leicester: Thompson and Son, Chronicle Office. 





MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


Post Svo, 2s. 6d. 
SALES BRIGADE in AFFGHANISTA)} 
with an Account of the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. 
By Rev. G. R. GLEIG, 
Principal Chaplain of the Forces. 
Jolin Murray, Albemarle Street. 





The New Edition is now ready of the 


ONDON CATALOGUE of BOOKS, with 
their Sizes, Prices, and Publisher's Names, thoroughly revised 
and corrected, from 1814 to 1816. Price 23s. 


T. tlodgson, 13 Paternoster Row; and all Booksellers. 





Lately published, 1s. 6d. - 


QORINCIPLES of HISTORY. 
By 8. RAYMOND DE VERICOUR, 

Author of “ Educational Reports ;” “ Milton and Epic Poetry ;” “ Modern 
French Literature,” &c.; and Principal of an Educatiunal Establishment 
at Twickenham. 

London: H. Bailli¢re, 219 Regent Street. 





In 8vo, cloth, price 10s. Gd. 


y He NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT. 
By WILLIAM HENRY KOBERTSON, M.D. 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 


“ We have read this treatise with much interest, and we are sure that 
every one that opens the volume will allow that it is not only replete with 
information brought down to the latest period, and ofa very practical cha- 
racter, but that it is conveyed in an agreeable and interesting manner. it 
is difficult to specify any one part of the volume as more deserving atten- 
tion than another, for all are ably done.”"—Edinburgh Medicat and Surgical 
Journal, 

London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





‘ Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
HE PRIESTESS: an Anglo-Saxon Tale of 
the Early Days of Christianity in Britain. 
By the Translator of “ Margaret; or, the Gold Mine.” 


Also, by the same Author, square 12mo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 
The CHILD'S VISION; or, the Ange) and. 
the'Oak. A Tale for the Young. 
‘ London: J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








614 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. Vv. 


IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS. 

I. BORNEO—EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, &c. 
II. SACRED POETRY—LYRA INNOCENTIQM. 
III. BARROW on the ARCTIC VOYAGES. 

IV. MILES on the HORSE'S FOOT. 
V. LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. 
VI. BURTON’S MEMOIRS of DAVID HUME, 
VII. GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. 
VILI. BUNSEN on EGYPT. 
IX. The WAR of the PUNJAUB. 
X. PHILLIMORE’S LORD LYTTELTON. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THe a A eee REVIEW, 
LXXxIV., 


Ts just mia price 6s. 


Art. I. STOKES’S DISCOVERIES IN AUSTRALIA. 
II. JOHANN GOTTLIER v. HERDER. 
Ill. AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF LUCCA. 
IV. THE FRENCH POLITICAL PREACHERS OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
V. ANCIENT SCOTTISH LIFE. 
VI. NATURE IN ART. 
VII. THE WRITINGS OF CHARLES SEALSFIELD. 
VIII. PORTUGAL AND ITS LATE RULERS. 
IX. THE CADET OF COLOBRIERES. 
X. M‘KENNEY AND HALL’S INDIAN TRIBES. 
XI. THE DIFFUSION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 








Now ready, in 8vo, price 6s. 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW, 
No. X. 
ConTENTS. 


1. THE OFFICE OF BISHOPS AND THEIR VISITA- 
TIONS. 

2. RELIGION OF THE HINDUS. 

3, LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ABELARD. 

4. FRAUDS AND BOASTS OF ROMAN CONTRO- 
VERSIALISTS. 

5. MODERN OPINIONS ON ECCLESIASTICAL MI- 
RACLES. 

6. CHURCH AND STATE. 
RELIEF BILL. 

7. NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

8. FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


RELIGIOUS OPINIONS 





Price 2s. 6d. 


HE OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE REVIEW, 
and UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE.—JULY. 


ss or No. XII. 

1. » Brow! poorer gt of the Mind.—2. Railway Reveries: the 
— Won ats Hist —e No. 3, by-Lord John Manners, M.P. 
—4. The Love of the People.—5. Miss Costello’s Tour to and from Venice. 
—6. The Somery — —T. The Theory of Punishment.—8. Short Notices 
of New Books.—9. T 





London: John ae Mall. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 
Cambridge: Macmillan. 





Price 3d., or 4d. Stamped, 
HE PARISH CHOIR; or, Church Music 
Book.—No. VI. for JULY. 
ConTENTs. 
Conversations on the Choral Service. No. V.—Bishop Wetenhall on 
age the Service.—Granville Sharps —— for Chanting.—Lessons 
0. 2.—On Responses.— in the Cathedral lice; 
wun fusic ‘tor the Morning and Evening Seneiees. 
London: John Ollivier, 59 Pall Mall. 





On Wednesday, July 1, with numerous Illustrations, price One Shilling, 
HE UNION MAGAZINE, 
Volume 2, Part I. 
Con1 ENTS. 


1, The Painter and Critics.—%. The Jesuits.—3. William Light Weiter. the 
o- ~cormenger See A Practical —_ —5. Light Readers and 


<< 


Second Edition, with 535 Illustrations, 3 vols. 8vo, price 4/. 14s. 6d. 
MR. YARRELL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS, 


Also, 
A SUPPLEMENT tothe FIRST EDITION. 8vo, 2s. 6d.; royal 8vo, 5s,; 


imperial 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


By the same Author, 


A SECOND EDITION of a HISTORY of BRITISH FISHEs 


2 vols. 8vo, with nearly 500 Illustrations. 34. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 





HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 


Jury 1 
eeuds by JACOB BELL. 


CONTENTS 

Sees the proposed Proewnasmen 4 Bill—The Sale of Medicines by 
vanes ified feo The Danger of ee Royal 

renee pe Gn oy) SE ro the Purity of Balsam 





ib of Pri: emistry, Materia Medica, and Phar- 
tation to the College a Physiclans—List o of Members, &c.—On 

acea—Impurity in (¢ Aqua A 

uinine—W ater-Cresses—Starch, Arrow-Root, and Sago—On 

Acid — Decomposition in Ginger Beer, 


macy— 
the Maranta Arundinacea— 
Amorphous 
the Action of Sugar on Tartaric 
&c. &c, 

Volumes I. to V., neatly bound in cloth, gilt, lettered, price 12s. 6d. each. 
Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square ; Mac- 

lachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 








w. J. nae Rae pererenreaee = be continued every Alternate 


HE THEOLOG IAN, No. IV. New Series, 
‘A Review of Ancient and Modern Di ern Divinity, and Universal Christian 


CONTENTS: 
Art. 1, The Want of Clergy. 
2. Miraculous row | apa 
3. The Claims of the Pi 
. of the Russian and English Church. 


6. Schl l’s Philosophy of History. 
Revaws, Notices of Books, Miscellanies, &c. 


W. J. Cleaver, Baker Street. 


lege of 
ba— 


Price 5s. 
HE JOURNAL of the ROYaA] 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, Vol. 16, Part I. 


ConrEnts. 


Layard’s Description of the Province of Khizistan—Th, Journey 
from Sierra Leone to Timbo, West Coast of ‘Africa—Cooley on toe Ge. 
graphy of the ie N’Yassi—Duncan’s Journey from Cape Coast in 
— — ——— weg eer Journey from Whyddah, on 

‘est Coas' ica, to toodi. in the Interior—Gro: 
the Island of Arguin, West Coast of Africa. sia Aco . 


London: John Murray, 50 Albemarle Street, 


ee 
‘I YO HEIRS at LAW and NEXT of KIN-~ 
The moreg Number of the Fourth Volume of THE CRITIC, the 
and ae interesting Family Literary Journal, panty 
—— yest ~ ” price 4d. ., or Sd. stam: and contains the continuatin 
of the Complete List of Heirs at Law, &c. advertised for during the 
century. number, as a specimen, seut to any ae enclosing three 
Strand. 





Postage stamps to “ The Critic” Office, 29 Essex Street, 





A New Edition, price 3s. 6d., complete in one volume, 
GOME PASSAGES in the LIFE of ADAY 
BLAIR. The HISTORY of MATTHEW WALD. 
By the Author of ** Valerius” and ‘* Reginald Dalton.” 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
ld by all Booksellers. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


RIGINAL FAMILIAR CORRESPON. 
be rag between RESIDENTS in INDIA. Including Sketches 





Now ready, Part III., price 2s. 6d. 
EROINES of SHAKSPEARE. Engraved 


under the Superintendence of Mr. Coartzs Hearn, from Draw- 
ings by the First Artists. Part 111. contains — ’ 
From a om by - Le gat 
male W. Wright. 
”» 


*,° Continued Monthly. Each Part containing Three ae och Prod 
imperial 4to, india Proofs, 6s. i i 


48.3 1 
D. Bogue, 86 Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 





EUROPEAN LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


UIZOT’S HISTORY of CIVILISATION; 
from the FALL ofthe ROMAN EMPIRE to the FRENCH RE- 


VOLUTION, 
Translated by WILLIAM HAZLITT, Esq. 
Volume the Second. With a Portrait ofc CHARLEMAGNE, from the Picture 
at Versail! 


D. Bogue, Fleet Street; and all Booksellers, 


William Black Sons, Edinburgh and London; and J. H. 
and Sen = Nisbet, and W. J, Cleaver, jae — 





The New Edition, corrected to the present time, of 
yp oBear's HAND-BOOK for SWITZER- 
LAND, is now ready. 
The New Edition of the 


HAND- ‘BOOK for NORTH ITALY will be 
shortly published. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now publishing, price 11. 1s. 
OYER’S COOKERY; or, the Gastronomic 


Regenerator. 
» by p to His Royal a the Duke of Cau 
BRIDGE, and under the Patrunage of Isranim Pacua. 
Miecee. ah and entirely new System of Cookery, with nearly Tn 
Tho Practical Receipts, embracing every Style, from the Prepart: 
tion of Food for the Middle — to that of a Banquet for an Empenr. 
wit ravings, and Correct and Minute Plass 


Dedi 4 








In small 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
HE ABBESS of SHAFTESBURY ; ; or, the 
Days of John of Gaunt. A Tal 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and eke Place. 





New Volume of Dr. Todd’s Discourses on Antichrist. 
In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
Sx DISCOURSES on the PROPHECIES 
preached belre to ANTICHRIST in the APOCALYPSE of ST. JOHN: 
fore the University of Dublin, at the Donnellan Lecture- 
no ee an ~ my of the Visions of the and Trumpets; the 
Prophecy of the Witnesses Vision of the Woman, the D 
and Two Beas' 
By JAMES H. TODD, D.D., M.R.I.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church and Waterl 3 
See ead the Doshealion 23 —e 


Dragon, 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


DISCOURSES on the PROPHECIES relating | 
to ANTICHRIST in the Writings of DANIEL and ST. PAUL. 8vo, lie. 





The Bishop of Montreal's Poems. 
In small 8vo, price 5s. 6d. (with Illustrations), 
ONGS of the WILDERNESS: POEMS, 


aa of Canada. With Notes. (Published for the 


Liberty in England py hme parative 


Barker and White, 33 Fleet Street, enzies, Edin- 


sans val 
3 M‘Glashan, Dublin ; and to be ek by “a of all 
Booksellers. 


bu 


the 
Monthly Parts, 
Illustration by an 
neat 


eek! 


6s. 6d. i 
— » containing 64 


Ww 
Booksellers, 


artists, is now ready, and may ve 





written in the Territory of the Hudson’s Bay or Company and the Wild 


Lennoxville). 
By GEORGE J. MOUNTAIN, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Montreal, 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


coat Kitchens of every size, a the Kitchen of a Royal Palace 
that of the Humble Cottage, are to be Constructed and Furnished. 

By Monsieur A. SOYER, of the Reform Club. 
Published by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., ~ yer gl Hall Court; ani 
sold by John Ollivier, Pall Mall 





Demy 12mo, price 6s. 
A BBOTSMERE; or, Illustrations of Home 
Education. 
MARY GERTRUDE, 
x of “Philip Randolph.” 


London: Whittaker and Ops ; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 





Fiddle-Faddle's Tour ! !—Second Edition. 

In fep. 8vo, Cochineal cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 5s. 
FACETIOUS GENTLEMAN’S SENTI- 
MENTAL — in search of the Amusing, the Agreeable, a 

Pi and spirited Etc by Pau, wid 
four ‘other apantegy po Steel. 
London: George Virtue, 26 Ivy Lane. 





In demy 8vo, and copiously illustrated by Lexcu, the First Part of the 
OMIC HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By GILBERT ABBOTT & BECKETT. 

The Work will appear in Monthly Parts, price One Shilling each, illu 
trated by Jonn Lzzcu, tee ‘Ong Lars Ercuine, and from Six to Twat 
Woop Enoravinos. It will comprise from Twelve Twenty Parts, 
will appear regularly with ths Monthly Magazines until its completion 


"haunt Published at the Porcu Orvics, 85 Fleet Street. 
anne 








Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
ANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING, 
Sete Sa a “pa a 


ky ‘able, for the 
of Gold and silver tive ‘Ounces, Penny- 


in assays and 
——- of Noble Metal contained in One Tom of Ore, ee 


By JOHN MITCHELL, 
Member of the Chemical 


London: H. Balli¢re, Publisher, 219, Regent Street. 





Reading and Book Societies. 
Now ready, in small 8vo, 


sees INTS for the FORMATION of READING 


and BOOK SOCIETIES in every Part of the Kingdom, on an 





’ Sketches 


Hatchari 
ZER- 


vill be 


onomic 
e of Cau: 


early Tw 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


email te os 


GOLD MEDAL OF THE HICHEST ORDER OF MERIT, 
Presented through the Minister of Public Instruction, at St. Petersburgh, to Epwarp J. Dent, by command of his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, as a testimony to the unequalled performance of his recently invented 
Patent Chronometers, during the Grand Russian Chronometrical Expedition of 1843. 





The following is an Extract from a Letter from M. Srruve, Member of the Academy, and First Astronomer of 
the Central Observatory, St. Petersburgh, to G. B. Arry, Esq@., Astronomer Royal :— 


“‘ With respect to the quality of the Chronometers, a very considerable difference between them has been most 
“ distinctly marked ; and I hasten to inform you, that among the great number of Chronometers [81] of so many 
distinguished Artists, raz DENTS HAVE HELD THE FIRST RANK IN A BRILLIANT MANNER. I have to request you 
** will announce this to Mr. Dent: present to him my congratulations on this result, and tell him that I shall shortly 
** write to him to thank him most sincerely for the great assistance which he has afforded towards the success of the 
“ expedition, by sending us his admirable Chronometers,” 


It is necessary to state that, in the original letter, the words in small capitals were underlined with a double line, 
and that in Italics with a single one. 
Extract from the 4to work of M. Srruve, entitled, “ Expédition Chronométrique, exécutée par l’ordre de 
Sa Majesté L’Empereur Nicolas 1°.” 
*“M. E. Denz, de Londres, nous a fourni les Chronométres qui, sans contestation, ont contribué le plus 
* efficacement a l’exactitude du résultat de notre expédition.”’ 
“Mr. E. Dent, of London, has furnished us with the Chronometers which, beyond dispute, have contri- 
* buted most effectually to the exactitude of the result of our expedition.” 


EDWARD J. DENT, 


82 STRAND, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, AND 34 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


Chronometer anv Watch- fMaker to the Queen and H.B.H,. Prince Albert, 


Has the gratification of further stating, in addition to the above high Testimonial, that he has received the FIRST 

REMIUM ReEwarpD from the British Government for the unequalled performance of his CHRONOMETER, which varied 
only 0°54 hundreds of a second in its rate during a public trial of twelve months at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, These trials, now terminated, lasted for thirteen years; during which period there were deposited, in 
competition, by different makers, nearly 5U0 Chronometers. 





E. J. DENT has now the further satisfaction of announcing that, as an additional reward for the performance of his 
Patent Chronometers in 1844, H. I. M. the Emperor has been graciously pleased to confer upon E. J. DENT the appointment 
and title of “Chronometer Maker to H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia.” 


(A COPY). ** ASHBURNHAM House, 
“SIR, “16th January, 1845. 

His Mai “ By an official letter dated 3, of December, 1844, Monsieur the Minister of Public Instruction has just informed me, that 
is Majesty the Emperor, as a recompense for the useful service you rendered the Chronometrical Expedition confided to M. de Struvé, has 
igned to grant you the title of ‘‘ Chronometer Maker to H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia.” : 

It is with real pleasure that I hasten to inform you of this, and take this occasionyto offer you the assurance of my entire regard. 
“To Mr, Denr. ‘“* BRUNNOW.” 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








13 Great Mariborough Street, July 1846, 


MR. COLBURN WILL PUBLISH 


DURING THE PRESENT MONTH 


THE FOLLOWING NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS. 





COMPLETION OF THE WALPOLE MEMOIRS. 


Preparing for immediate publication, for the first time in the Octavo form, in 3 vols., with Portraits, 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE THE SECOND, 


BY HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD. 


EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES, 
BY THE LATE LORD HOLLAND. 


TuEre can be no.question that the “ Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second” far exceed in public interest any of the numerous productions 
of the same accomplished pen. The writer was in a position either to observe the extraordinary events then occurring, or to command intelligence 
from the most secret sources. Known as the son of the ablest minister the age produced (Sir Robert Walpole), and having many of his nearest 
friends and relatives members at different periods either of the Government or of the Opposition, it is impossible to imagine an individual mor 
favourably circumstanced to record the stirring scenes and great events that made the reign of George the Second so remarkable. But to thee 
advantages must be added a talent in portraying the characteristics of his contemporaries, and a vivacity in describing the scenes in which they 
figured so conspicuously, in which he is without a rival. : 

It may be as well to remind the reader that the reign of George the Second was rendered memorable by the dawning of the greatness of Pitt, 
and the minority of George the Third; by the struggles of the grandson of James II., commonly called “The Young Pretender,” to win back 
the forfeited throne of the Stuarts; by the opposition to the reigning king of his son Frederick Prince of Wales; by the remarkable trial and 
execution of Admiral Byng, and the no less celebrated court-martial on Lord George Sackville; by the splendid victories of Wolfe in America, and 
Lord Clive in India; the capture of Cherbourg, the acquisition of Cape Breton, and the naval triumphs of Boscawen, Howe, Hawke, Watson, 
Vernon, and Saunders. The most distinguished of contemporary sovereigns were Frederick the Great, Louis XV., Augustus King of Saxony, the 
Czarina Elizabeth, and the Empress Maria Theresa; and in consequence of the interest George the Second took in his Hanoverian dominions, the 
English were continually engaged in the war then raging in Germany, in which these sovereigns were involved. - 

These incidents are chronicled with a masterly hand by Walpole; and the reader, will look in vain elsewhere for, the spirited sketches that 
enrich the narrative of the various actors in them at home and abroad. In no other work can he hope so thoroughlyto become acquainted with 

\ the features of such Statesmen as Sir Robert Walpole;-Bolingbroke, Pulteney, John Duke of Bedford, the Pelhams, the Townshends, the 
Grenvilles, Chatham, Fox, and the-other great names that adorned the cabinet and the’senate— or of Chesterfield, Bubb Doddington, George 
Selwyn, and Hanbury Williams; politicians, however, who seemed to care much more for the repttation of wits tHan the fame of senators, 
though they possessed considerable pretensions to both characters. But the careful chronicler omits nO link in, the social scale that may serve 
to characterize the curious age he delineates. The result is a history which, with the veracity ofa chronicle, affords,equal entertainment with the 
most vivacious romance; and though sufficiently attractive in its own merits to all classes of readers, is essential to every library containing any 
portion of the Walpole Works and Correspondence. 


THE SEVENTH AND. CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE FOURTH AND CONCLUDING PART OF 


LORD NELSON’3 LETTERS and DESPATCHES. Mr. BURKE'S HISTORY of the LANDED GENTRY. 





THE ‘NINTH VOLUME OF MISS STRIGKLAND'S THE SIXTH VOLUME OF MADAME D’ARBIAYS 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. . 


won OHEL AGA OR, ENGLAND IN THE NEW | gh PEPERSBURGH AND MOSCOW. A VISIT 10 


Cross,” 2 vols. small Svo. the COURT of the CZAR. By R. SOUTHWELL BOURKE, Esq. 2 vols, small $vo. 


DIARY and LETTERS. 








NEW WORK BY THE REV. RICHARD COBBOLD, DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION, TO 
' HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER. 


Preparing for publication, in Three Volumes, small octavo, with Illustrations, 


THE HISTORY OF MARY ANN: WELLINGTON, 
: THE SOLDIER'S DAUGHTER, WIFE, 'AND. WIDOW. 


ANOTHER narrative of female adventure, from the pen of the author of ‘‘ Margaret Catchpoie,” will probably be received by the public with increased interest, on account of the perfect 
truth of the narrative beiug within the compass of any one’s inquiry. In August last, the Deputy Mayor of Norwich invited the attention of the reverend Author to the peculiar 
, circumstances in the History of MARY ANN WELLINGTON, who was the daughter of John Wellington, one of the Aitillerymen at the. famous siege of Gibraltar. She married a Soldier 
in the gallant 48th, and accompanied him through all the Peninsular Campaigns. Her Husband died in 1844... The- Widow -has since fallen into distress, and been compelled to appeal 
to the Guardians of the Poor. When before the Board, she Stated that she had been in almost every Battle in the Peninsula, yet never knew what fear was till that moment. She 
is — ly Poe pent by ntninet a > oh of mete where she still resides. th 

er Most.Gracious es: e Quétn, Her jesty the Queen Dowager, and Grace thi bene: ; Majesty the 
Queen Dowager has most Gackualy consented to accept the dedication of h her History, Shite st a lane a teen ngetay EE 
The price of the Work will be One Guinea to Subseribers, who are respectfully requested to send their names and addresses to the Publisher, 


Mr. COLBURN, 13 Great Marlborough Street, London. 


Oe 
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